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ADVERTISfiMENI*. 



^HS f)Ilowing pages were written at the instigation 
•f several of the Aathor's friends; and were intended 
rather ta present fais own Tiews to those to whonA 
they are inscribed, than to the commonity at largel— - 
It was believed injudicioos to do this in the ordhnaij 
•OQrse of professional doty. To occupy the attention 
#f an audience with this singlo sabject by a series of 
discoorses, has not appeared expedient. The same end 
migbt be effected with less expenditure of timerto the 
inqnirer: while the argoments^ which are advanoM^ 
viglit be more carefully examined. 

If the writer could have laid his hand on any work 
Which fully embraced the subject, he would have had 
aa temptation to have undertaken it himself. It wa» 
Bot his deiire to appear before the public in a question 
^1 whieh many may be sensitive; and in which no 
man can hope to gain much favour from the world, 
hy Mffiming the- negative* He bas^ therefore, acted 
1* 
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eatirely from a coaviction ni doty. To tbe freqneni 
inqmries of othen, in relation to this subject, he has 
not always had time to furnish a satisfactory answer^ 
And he would gladly have seen his own work super- 
ceded by one written under circamttances of more 
leisure and attention. The want of this is believed 
to be a desideratum to the religious public. It is his 
intention/ at a future day^ to undertake it;, and it is 
for this reason only, that the copy-right has been 
secured. 

If an apology be necessary for the many defects 
which appear in the following pages, it will be found 
in the almost uninterrupted avocations of a laborious 
profession. They were written in brief intervals of 
lime, irregularly occoning between other concerns: 
and would not have seen the light in their present 
state had it been posuUe, then, to digest and modify 
the materials which compose them. As it is, they 
. appear with the best intentions of the author; whose 
end will be answered if the hints which they furnish 
lead to a more serious an^ extensive consideration of 
the subject on the part of the reader. 

Many of the arguments which have been nsed, >f 
«ot most of them, may have been employed in detached 
pieces, published in different religious periodicals. — 
The vritfflT has seen very few of them. To the y^ 
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known work of Dr. Witherspoon on the Stage, he b 
indebted for several Almost every volume which he 
has had an opportunity of consnlting is named in the 
margin. 

Althoogh the following remarks have, in twm 
chapters, been applied particularly to two amosement^ 
they will be found applicable to any others of the 
same tendency. It was, therefore, thought unneces- 
sary to particularize further. It will likewise be ol>> 
Served, that much which might be affirmed in regard 
to one of these amusements, applied with equal force 
to the other. For thfe reason, such general argumenta 
are referred to the fourth chapter. 

What has been said, is directed solely to the attention 
of the professor of religion. With the views of others 
the writer has nothing to do. He disclaims all inteur 
tion of controversy. If the remarks are supported 
by the precepts of the Gospel, or established by fact, 
they deserve serious consideration: if net^ they wtt 
possess very little weighl^ 
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QUESTION. 



The line of distinction which should 
exist between the professor of religion 
and the worldling, has by no means been 
settled by public sentiment. It is indeed, 
admitted, on all sides, that a more exem- 
plary demeanour is expected from the 
professing Christian^ than from the de- 
clared sensualist; or from him who is 
called, by way of discrimination, the 
moral member of society. But this bA^ 
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mission comprehends much that is unde- 
fined ; and leaves much of a practical 
nature very questionable in its character. 
The broad precepts of the Bible which 
disclose our duty in so many words^ are 
not easily rendered matters of dispute 
by the believer in Divine revelation-— 
But a variety of particulars which relate 
to the daily avocations of life, and which 
may be clearly taught, without beings 
directly named^ in the Scriptures^ occu- 
py the attention of the Christian casuist^ 
and divide the opinions of a religious 
•ommunity. 

This dissonance is not owing to any 
defect in the word of God : But to two 
causes wholly remote, from it. The 
fijst consists in those vague views which 
are derived from the world in our 
ordinary intercourse with it: an inter- 
course which is unavoidable ; and which, 
if it were not so, is not only expedient but 
necessary. The result of this is a mixed 
tone of sentiment made up of scriptural 
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and worldly notions^ and dashing with 
the doctrines of evangelical truth ; or, 
what may be equally mischieFOus to the 
interests of *piety^ a decision that many 
of the minutiae of practice are matters of 
choice, distinct froo) the positive rules 
of duty, and to be adopted or rejected 
without incurring important consequences. 
This result is insensibly produced : so 
true is it, that habits of thought^ and 
modes of belief, imperceptibly gain upon 
us, and fix a standard of action before 
we are aware of having considered the 
subject. We are creatures of imitation. 
And it is, therefore, not a matter of sur- 
prise, that we detect ourselves in adopt* 
ing the views of others, in concerns 
which seem to require but little thought, 
as readily as in following an example 
where the issue is believed to be nega- 
tive or trifling. This is especially the 
case where there is a reluctance to think 
for ourselves, or, where the conduct of 
the exemplar comports with our natural 
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desires. It is here^ tben^ mare than tm 
points of magnitude, that the professor 
of religion is exposed in his intercourse 
with the world. In the lattCT, he is on 
his guard : in the former^ he imbibes a 
moral poison without being conscious of 
what he is doing. It is this which con- 
stitutes the peril of the pious man, and 
which gives a force and a latitude to 
the injunctions of the New Testament, 
very different from the lax construction 
so commonly assigned them. 

The second cause of the dissonance 
to which we have adverted, is the prac- 
tice of determining duty by principle^ 
of Natural Religion. However singular 
this position may appear, it is very far 
from being unfounded. Thousands read 
the Bible, who never enter into the 
spirit of its meaning: who see in it noth- 
ing that relates to themselves, excepting 
a set of disconnected directions, promises 
and warnings: and who form no idea 
of a digested system, or a spiritual econ*- 
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omy. Thousands, who profess to pon- 
der over its sacred pages, find cases 
of conscience in their frequent experience, 
which appear undetermined by this holy 
criterion: Such cases are resolved by 
their own ideas of what should be, 
without being submitted to the question 
of consistency with the spirituality of 
the Gospel. 

Others believe that the line of duty 
is distinctly marked ; and that it is vi- 
sible in every thing which can have a 
bearing on our present or eternal welfare. 
Part of this class are reluctant to carry 
their ideas into practice from a number 
of considerations : Another part are per- 
suaded that no consideration should 
remain in the way of an implicit obe- 
dience to the plain prescriptions of duty : 
and they accordingly stand aside from 
the rest, in many of the details of life^ 
as well as in their maxims of Christian 
morality. This distinction is often un- 

2 
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happy in its tendency : It has given 
rise to contentions and jealousies, to 
illiberality and misconstruction ; and by 
excluding a temper of candour, has pre** 
vented a fair examination of the subject 
of dispute. 

The effect of all this^ has been to 
establish two distinct systems^ which 
have r^eived the names of Rigid and 
Liberal : and there has been, at leasts a 
tacit Understanding between their adhe* 
rents, that their views are widely diffe- 
rent Every one Vi^ho becomes a mem- 
ber of a Churchy is understood to have 
a choice before him, of these opposite 
systems; in which he is fully at liberty 
to indulge; As if more than a single 
standard of right could be formed from 
the Bible, coni^stent withjc, or accept- 
able to God ; or as if his Word did not 
present a plain and unequivocal standard 
^of itself, from which there is no safe 
departure^ and by which we ^all be 
judged at his own tribunal. 
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The points of difference to which 
we have referred in the forgoing re- 
marks, are not only numerous in thexn* 
selves, but they are changeable in their 
nature, and dependent on the fluctuations 
•f the manners and customs of the age. 
It is far from the intention of the writer.* 
lo enter into a discussion of these parti - 
miliars: This is a task on which he has 
neither time nor disposition to enter. — 
There is, however, one of them, to 
which his attention has been inciden- 
tally directed, and to which it is piro- 
posed to direct the serious attention of 
the reader: the question on the consisr 
tenoy of the amusements of fashionahle 
life with a Christian profession. 

This question does not embrace all 
those engagements which are ordinarily 
called recreations. Some of these are 
admitted on both sidea to be unobjec- 
tionable, under certain restrictions.-— 
Among such, are included, those exet- 
cisen which da not engross too toMch 
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QUESTION. 



The line of distinction which sdiould 
exist between the professor of religion 
and the worldling, has by no means been 
settle by public sentiment. It is indeed, 
admitted, on all sides, that a more exem- 
plary demeanour is expected from the 
professing Christian^ than from the de- 
clared sensualist; or from him who is 
called, by way of discrimination, tbm 
moral member of society. But this ad* 
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rules of the Church ? The only answer 
which could possibly be given, will be 
found in a statement already made— that 
even professors of religion differ among 
themselves ; a fact, which, however well 
established, by no means determines the 
question for those who are bound to 
examine for themselves ; a fact, too, 
which owes its existence to causes of 
a very suspicious nature. 

Among the religious advocates of 
fashionable pleasures, very few have 
taken much pains to investigate theif 
tendency, and still fewer think it worth 
while, to render a serious reply to ob- 
jections which may be started against 
them. ^^ 1 see no great harm in these 
things," is a mode of expression fami- 
liar to the lips of many, who intend 
to settle their nature by it, in ranking 
them among the peccadillos of life; as 
too insignificant for grave consideration, 
and too venial to be brought to the 
bar of conscience* 
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Others insist that contending for 
these "questions of smaller moment" 
would be productive of more mischief 
to the harmony of society, than would 
be proportioned to the slight benefit 
which might be achieved. This view 
is taken on the pesumption that the' 
extent of the evil to which such ques- 
tions refer, is already determined, and 
that its venial character is freely con- 
ceded. Even on this presumption, which 
is admitted only for the moment, the 
Christian morality of this opinion is 
very doubtful. It savours very little 
ef that Heavenly wisdom which makes 
purity its first choice, and harmony 
only its second. It is the many little 
things of life, which, in their neglect 
or observance, tend to develope and 
confirm the Christian character: We 
are admonished of the greater duties 
continually^ But the smaller ones re- 
quire our constant vigilance and care. 
It is these which tend to produce a 
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tenderness of conscience, while they 
discipline the feelings, disposition^ and 
temper. They exhibit the sincerity of 
our love to Ood, far more than the 
discharge of those cardinal obligations 
which less frequently occur, and are 
less easily omitted. ^ They do more : 
by their frequent occurrence, they be- 
come the most effective test of the 
strength of religious principle : and 
that especially^ while the temptation 
to neglect them is founded, as it is^ 
on their supposed insignificance. The 
first efforts of the adversary of sould 
are always directed to this point; and 
his success is invariably followed by 
some degree of dereliction of princi-*- 
pie. Nor is this all. Many of th6 
little things of life, so called, prove^ on 
examination, to be essential in them-' 
selves and important in their effects.-^ 
How far^ then, they should be reliii 
quished for the sake of peace^ may I10 
Ve hastily decided with safety. 
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Others propose tiiis ** liberality'^ in 
our views and practice, under the im- 
pression that by sacrificing a little 
much may be gained. " We should 
appear too singular," — " the world 
would think us fanatical," — " we should 
be excluded from the. circle of our 

acquaintance," ^is a phraseology to 

which many of us have been accus- 
tomed whenever the expediency of these 
"innocent amusements" has been agi- 
tated. The ostensible design of such re- 
miarks is found in a plausible policy : This 
departure from the customs of the 
world, is supposed to diminish our in- 
fluence in it, and accordingly to cir- 
cumscribe our opportunities of doing 
good. ^* Let us win others to reli- 
gion," it is commonly said: "let us 
not disgust them by too great an ap- 
pearance of austerity." Specious as 
this plea may appear, it is utterly 
false : or if it be adopted under mis- 
« taken notions, it cannot be productive 
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of atny ' pos^%Ie advantage. Is this ^^ li- 
berality'^ — for we use this term in the 
precise sense with which it is com- 
monly adopted — is this ^* liberaliiy" con- 
sistent with the Saviour's plan of re- 
commending his holy religion to our 
notice? Did the Apostles abate any 
thing of the moral law in their invi- 
tations and injunctions to obey the 
Gospel? The very reverse of all this 
was the system pursued, both by thfc 
Redeemer and the early heralds of sal- 
vation. They described the natural 
gtate of man : they exhibited his lost 
condition : they pointed out the ineans 
of recovery ; But in doing so thejf^ 
•nev6r relaxed one tittle of the divine 
commands, or softened a single shade 
of the spirituality of divine truth. 

In all our hopes of doing good te 
others, it must be admitted that we are 
entirely dependent on the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit. But is this blessing like- 
j^ to. be given to a system foreign t^ 
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the one demised by himself? Is the 
wisdom of man likely to effect more 
than that of God P Most particularly 
when the whole instrumentality of that 
wisdom consists in an acknowledged 
compromise between the maxims of the 
Gospel and those of the world ? It is 
an ^^ image of iron and clay'' which 
these benevolent philanthropists have 
set up : It will totter to pieces at the 
first shock, it receives. But let us sup- 
pose that success followed these ef- 
forts. Are these proselytes to a quali- 
fied Christianity likely to become spi- 
ritual followers of Jesus Christ P Will 
they not insist on the terms on which 
they embraced their religion? Will it 
Dot be more difficult to indoctrinate 
them in the ^^ first principles of the 
oracles . of God f ^ And is a hypocriti- 
cal profe8sion-«--even although it be 
made in ignorance-^ gain to either the 
world or the cause of piety ? 
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After all, however, the plea of poli- 
cy, given in favour of fashionable amuse* 
ments^ is more specious than true.-^ 
There are few cases in which we 
should not suspect the sincerity of the 
offerer. It is n)ore than likely that his 
entire design is a covert apology for a 
course in which his heart is engaged ; and 
that the hope of doing good to others by 
it, is a mere pretext for indulgence. — 
A sincere desire to extend the Re- 
deemer's, kingdom, is necessarily and 
intimalely connected with a filial and un- 
qualified obedience to its laws : But the 
defenders of this liberality, on the con- 
trary, may be for the most part, ranked 
among that class of people whom a popular 
writer of the present day* has denomina- 
ted ^* the Borderers :" A party who oc- 
cupy the neutral territory which was sup- 
posed to lie between Religion and the 
World ; and who claim the privilege of 

^ HanaabMore. 
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passing from the one to the other at 
pleasure, while they assume a right to 
all the advantages of both. 

There is still another class, distinct 
from all theses who profess a willing- 
ness to follow the dictates of known 
duty, to their utmost extent. Whose 
errors, we would in charity hope, aaJte 
rather from ignorance of the true cha- 
racter of the Divine requirements, than 
from an habitual sophistry with them- 
selves. They discover no evil in either 
of these " innocent amusements," while 
they are pursued in moderation. The 
sinfulness or inexpediency consists, ac- 
cording to them, in the excess of this 
pursuit: in turning pleasure into busi- 
ness, by an unremitting exertion to ob- 
tain it. They apply to this, the cau- 
tion which was intended for a very 
different subject — " we are in danger 
of being undone by lawful things." 

To persons of this last description, 
the following chapters are affectionately 
3 
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addressed. The writer desires to leave 
the entire question to the candour of the 
conscientious professor of religion. He 
will acknowledge the justness of no argu- 
ment, which is not directly or indirectly 
drawn from the principles of Evange- 
lical religion. He has no wish to be 
a||i^ue on this subject with those who 
have made no profession of faith, and 
do not render the word of God their 
standard of moral obligation* 
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THE STAGE 

Has hem ioarmly defended by argument and ridi- 
cule — lU early history not in its favour — Mis- 
chievous to both the manners and morals of 
the Greeks — Jealously regarded by the xoiser Ro- 
mans — Condemned by the Primitive Christians — 
The modern Stage indefensible-^ Furnishes no 
moral instruction^ but, on the contrary, designed 
for mere amusement — Injures the cause of reli- 
gion — The theory of a pure and instructive Stage 
chimerical — The inexpediency of supporting the 
Theatre. 

The Stage has bad its many encomi- 
asts and advocates; who have spared no 
pains to recommend or defend it : grave 
and elaborate argument has b^en em- 
ployed in its service : and where this has 
failed; the reasoning which exposed its 
fallacy, has been tried and condemned 
at the bar of ridicule. This brief me- 
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thod of settling a question of impor- 
tance, if it has notf convinced the 
serious part of society,, has certainly 
given the air of triumph, and the com- 
placent feelings ^ victory to the parti- 
zans of the- drama. It is certainly " in 
keepji;ig :" and satisfies one side of the 
argument, however unfair it may ap- 
pear to the other. An effect which 
even reasoning may not always be able 
to produce. It does more: It presents 
an invulnerable front, and is therefore 
seldom attacked in return. 

The case assumes a different aspect 
when it is submitted to the criterion of 
strict morality. And its appearance is 
still more altered when a judgment is 
to be found in the principles of evan- 
gelical religion. The truth of this re- 
mark may be ascertained on an exa- 
mination of the pleas in favour of the 
stage. 

The Theatre is said to have been 
productive of moral good to society : its 
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tendenc;^ is deqj^red to be beneficial^ 
upon the whole, in the present age. — 
It is said to present a fair exhibition of 
human nature : and to ^combine recjcea* 
tion and improvement happily together.' 
This is the least which is assUmed in 
favour of theatrical amusements. Iftow 
far it is just may, in some measure^ 
be seen in the ensuing remarks. 

The Stage derives its origin from the 
festivities in honour of Bacchus and 
Venus;* names which give very little 
credit to the disciples of the Buskin 
or the Mask. To these deities Thea- 
tres were usually dedicated.f And it 
may be safely asserted that while they, 
owe their birth to the extravagancies 
%f intoxication,} and to the tumultuous 
pleasures of ,a semi-barbarous age, they 
tended to no subsequent advantage,, asids 
h:oin their influence on literature. 

• Poljdor Vkg, lib. Hi. cap. la 
f Lactant. lib. ^. 
t Athea lib. ii. cap. 3. 
3* 
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The Greek Drama, as is known to 
every scholar, comprised, at first, only 
the Bacchanalian hymns and chorus. 
Thespis, to relieve the monotony of this 
entertainment, introduced a single ac- 
tor^ whose province it was to explain 
the subject of the hymn; and^ as oc* 
casion required, to represent some parti- 
cular personage. ^sch}'Ius improved on 
this innovation, by the introduction of 
a second performer. After which the 
whole performance, assumed a regular 
dramatic form. 

There was one marked peculiarity 
in the Grecian tragedies which certain- 
ly gave them a powerful influence over 
the minds of the people, and arose 
from the fact that their religion was in 
itself highly of a theatrical character: 
it consisted in the practice of found- 
ing the plot on the supposed actions 
and will of the Gods. Superstition had 
prepared them for a powerful display 
of the harriftcj and their ereduIUy in 



fables made them ready to receive the 
wonderful. We are told, for instance^ 
that one of the tragedies of £schj- 
lus was near being fatal to several of 
the attendants, from the astonishing ex- 
citement it produced on the feelings.-— 
Yet it is certain that no mcNral infer- 
ence can be drawn from the works of 
this writer. He renders us familiar with 
the sufferings of the body^ but he 
leaves them disconnected with the sen- 
timents of the mind. It is true, that 
Sophocles sometimes mingles axioms 
of philosophy ifvith the language of the 
heart; And that Euripides, frequently, 
(and it might be added^ often incongru- 
[ Ottsly,) puts maxim^v into the mouths of 
* B^is personages. '. But^ notwithstanding all 
/ this, no one who has fairly examined 
the subject, will affirm that the scal0 
I ^ morals in Greece, was either ele- 
I vated or respected in consequence of 
ji Aese exhibitions. The Athenians wer^ 
an enthusiastic people; and thay wer» 



ready to receive the most lively impres- 
sions from any thing which affected the 
imagination. But all such impressions 
were fitful and momentary: they were 
interchangeably ridiculous and terrible 
in the same hour. No permanent les- 
ion was ever taught them : unless it 
was one of immorality^ from the inde* 
licacy^ and even indecency of the stage. 
The Greek comedy has still 'less 
pretensions to the respect of the moral- 
ist. The vulgar ^nd unbecoming wit'* 
ticisms, the ribaldry, low buffoonery, 
and— not to mention the obscenities-^he 
personalities introduced into this dep^t^ 
ment of the drama, have justly ren- 
dered it a sutgect of severe animadver- 
sion. It is true that after Aristophanes^ 
whose plays were founded wholly on 
the circumstances of the day, the co* 
teediep of Menander arid Theophrastus. 
made some advancement in theatri- 
cal decency, and in details of the 
Iwioaii lieart* StiU« however, the pe^ 
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pular taste called for much that was 
demoraKzing in its tendency. If the 
personality of the first of these writers 
led to the death of the principal or- 
i^piKnt* of Paganism,^ .it is much more 
than questioned, whether the composi- , 
tions of the two last, which were 
written a century aftierwards, tended to 
any improvement in virtue, whatever 
literary^ charm they may have possessed. 
It is very certain, that the history of 
the Greek stage, is a history oi licen- 
tiousness. The first design was lost. — 
The very deities were ridiculed. The 
populace abandoned their respect for 
devotion: And those salutary restraints 
which a creed in any religion will im- 
pose, so far as it enlightens the con- 
science, ceased to exist. 

One effect of these amusements was 
an essential detevioration in the national 
character of the Greeks. Recreation 

* Socrates. 
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became a buiSiness. And that which 
at first was a religious monody, was 
now $he means of keeping in constant 
agitation every excitable passion and 
feeling of the heart The evil gained 
ground. A habit of mind was formed 
unfavourable to more serious concerns^ 
and consequently unfriendly to the best 
interests of the Republic. Demosthenes 
vehemently complained of the imprac* 
ticability of withdrawing the attention 
of the citizens from their frivolous en^ 
gagementSy and fixing it on the immi- 
nent danger in which they were placed 
by the designs and movements of their 
enemy. The apprehension formerly en- 
tertained of danger to the State from a 
paramount influence in one man^ yielded, 
at last, to the real mischief produced 
by an opposite extreme,— the want of a 
salutary influence in any. No one pos- 
sessed sufficient power over the minds 
of the people to divert them from fri- 
vcility. Amusement^ and nothing else 
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but amusement, was the prevailing ma- 
nia of the day. To this, their former 
glory had been sacrificed. For this 
they paid the price of their indepen* 
dence: and with it^ at last, they lost 
the very enjoyments which they had 
prized above the honour of defending 
and confirming their freedom. 

This effect had not been unantici- 
pated. Solon forewarned Thespis that 
the consequence of his plays would be a 
deterioration in morals. An impression 
that evilnvould arise from either writing 
or encouraging dramatic pieces was not 
unknown to the minds of many of the 
wisest of the Greeks. The Athenians 
prohibited their judges from composing 
a comedy.. Under Lyeurgus, the Spar- 
tans permitted neither Tragic nor Comic 
representations. Plato l»Bished them 
from his scheme of a pure republic.-* 
Socrates and Plutarch condemned the 
stage, as the school of vice, and the 
nursery of criminal passions* 
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In Rome, the Theatre was held in 
no greater estimation. When in her 
highest glory, her citizens deemed him 
degraded who became an actor. They 
considered the stage so likely to be a 
source of immorality as to require the 
superintendence of a Censor to restrain 
its threatening mischiefs. AH this, how- 
ever, effected no valuable purpose. It 
was found impossible to avert the evil, 
even by careful restrictions. Scenic 
representations were, therefore, permitted 
only occasionally, and every license was 
restricted to a short period. Such was 
"the fact until the time of Pompey the 
Great; whose immense power enabled 
him to erect a permanent Theatre. 

The opinions of the wiser Romans, in 
regard to the tendency of these exhibi- 
tions is not very flattering to them. Se- 
neca tells us, that vice made insensible 
approaches by means of the Stage.* — 

* Tbe following passage may be added from the 
same author :~^' Nihil est tarn damnosam bonis mo< 
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Qttin^ian declares, that ^'the music of 
the Stage had effeaiinated, by its obsce- 
nitiesy what little manliness remamed 
among them.'' ^ ., 

The views and practice of the Pri- 
mitive Christians v^ere equally decided. 
Stage actors were enumerated among 
those who were excluded from the 
ordinance of baptism.^ They were re- 
quired to renounce their profession pre- 
vious to admission, and could not re- 
sume it, under penalty of excommuni* 
cation. TertuUianf informs us, that 
even the Pagans considered all such 
degraded; and deservedly excluded from- 
all dignities and honours4 This aver- 
sion on the part of the Christians was 
noticed by Minutius Felix, who ridi- 

ribus, qaam in aliquo Spectaedo desidere. Taofi 
emm per volaptatem facilias vitia sorrepant. 

• Constit. Apost. lib. 8. cap. 32. 
f De Spect. cap. 22. 

t A similar view may be foond in Aagostin. De 
Civ. Dei. Ilk 2. cap. U. 

4 



cttled diein oa acoount of tfaeit abslauir 
iag from the Tbeatw. 

It ia humbly boped^ tfaal< thes^ m- 
marks^ give something of a queetioo-^ 
aUe. shape, to any defence of the mo- 
rality of tbe Ancient Stage. Its effect 
on tlie literature of the day has been 
firwly conceded ; but its unhappy influr 
eiM^ 00 the. iporalss of society is pet^ 
fectly demobslr^hte^ from itsowA history* 
TfO the writ^r>. theref^r^, it appeals. 
pwffQtljT' plain, that so, far« from '^ en- 
99i)4erii|g and piomqtlng tbc^ best qua? 
IHies of the hi^wJ?" or from '^ giving 
ai disgust for yi^ious. propensities,''^ the 
drama of botlit (ivreece and Rome was 
pfg^mcioufi. in its. t^ndei|(^; d»d comer 
({il^cesp. 

How far the Theatre of the pre- 
se^tt d^y. m?y he defended is obviqua. 
from the vague manner in which that 
'^defence is attempted : Unqualified as- 

* Bornhun. 



semoQ, widiout siqpficM: &t prodf^ c^no^i- 
prises no small part of it. But a €m 
mnt popidar mothod is foiisd ia the 
yracHce of considering the whole fQ^- ^ 
t»oa in the ai»rtracL It is asked, ^ wfaa^ 
temi cm theie^ be in n ntiera diowP' 
•^Wliat ^?il in tistes^ to a fable?'— 
^ Wliat fotschief can artificial scenery pro- 
Aice?' These, and a variety ctf simihar 
iiK{uiiteSy which seem to arrive at the 
iritA at osce, place all discolision at 
defiance; or remove tjbe bmden #f 
proof to points which hive very fetie 
to do with the main snlii^ect. The 
same plan of reasoning would str^ 
vice ef its criminality, and render po- 
sitive acts of virtue entirely negative 
in their character. It is not affirsfed 
that there is any harm in a mere shotlr, 
or that there is necessarily evil in listen* 
uig to a fable; or that artificial scen- 
ery is productive of mischief. ¥et it 
la affirioed, notwithstanding, that attea- 
dantce on the Theatre b inconsistent 
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with the^duties aad prmciptes of Chrkh 
tianity. 

Instead of furnisbiog moral iiistn»- 
, tion^ discouraging vice, or promoting sen- 
timents of virtue, the plays of the present 
day, as well as those of the past, pra^ 
duce a very opposite end. Extremes of 
good or evil are designed to compose t^ 
principal parts of representation : but the 
exhibition of real worth, in the }»rivate 
details of life, or of a virtuous dia* 
racter complete as a whole, is hardly 
practicable : The dii^lays of vice> are 
equally defective in their developement# 
as well as entirely overstrained. A fair 
analysis of the principles which actuate 
the dramatis personce of the Modern 
Stage would substantiate this position. 
The magnanimity of its heroes wouli| 
be found a sad misnomer, in contrast 
with the precepts of the Bible: Their 
generosity would be . seen as the cloak 
of selfishnisss, or, at best^ owing its ex* 
istence to shallow motives: Ambitioni 
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{vide, m revenge would be found the . 
secret spring of heroic achievements; 
and even these achievements themselves 
^ould not always pass the ordeal of« 
severe scrutiny : whUe love— the most 
powerful passion in the human breast- 
is rendered the prime mover in these 
exhibitions, under forms of a most u|i* 
salutary influence. 

On the other hand, it is said, that^ 
the subjects of plays^ the actions and 
traits df character which they repre- 
sent, if not founded on facts knowa 
to the writer, have their foundation in 
nature. This may, or may not be.**- 
The argument is not worth contend- 
ing for, since it proves nothing in the 
present question. Admitting that every 
thing is derived from biography or^ 
history, the effect on the large mass 
of spectators is still unhappy. What- 
ever horror the first sight of flagrant 
erime may inspire, a repetition of the 
fl^^eetacle diminishes the inteuseness of 

4* 
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feelings even on the supposition Ant 
this feeling is favourable to the cawse 
of virtue : a familiarity wkh exhibi-^ 
tions of crime hardens the heart, blunts 
the sensibility, and insensibly breaks 
down the partition between moral right 
and wrong. 

The characters which compose the 
great interest of a play, and the inci- 
dents on which the plot depends, are 
those which most gratify the corrupt 
dispositions of the heart. There is every 
thing to stimulate, and nothing to res- 
train the natural workings of depravity* 
The very hero whom we should hate 
for his enormities^ lays a claim to our 
admiration by some other qualities of 
grandeur or generosity. There is some^ 
diing in our nature, which is power- 
fully and sympathetically a^ected by 
fallen greatness: and the spectator 
finds it difficult to withhold his pity, if 
not his forgiveness, from the man whose 
crimes were perpetrated with a ro- 
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moatio IsMflieis ot tbougH a daring 
emtipipse and an ikiflexible fortitude. — 
Atfd^ wkatevisr oMil&aifC he may feel 
for low arts of TiHaikiy^ or whatever in- 
dignation may^be etcited agakist vol- 
g» ci»mi^, and the petty meanness of 
mer^ tieafchefy^ l^eroic virtues v^ill be 
fduad ^ redeeming qualities of the 
heroiq criminal. This is an effect 
which is resistless: because the whole 
appeal is to the feelings, and the judgn 
meat has no interest io the scene.'^ 



♦ The views of one who was no enemy to the 
dMHM, vt^ in ibis partiea^^ not unlike those of t^ 
writer. 

<^ Barthelemy says that the Athenians represented 
the misfortunes of kings upon their Thi^tres^ in or- 
der- to fortify the i^p^dilican s^it of the pe<^; 
hal I <fannft th^nk, ttiat to be continaaily repre- 
senting the misery and distress of kings, was the 
most proper or likely method to destroy the love 
of regftl power: greet disasters are in themselves 
highly 4i^pf^p|i^, tl^ey effe^ and t^e deep rQOit in 
the imagination; this, then, cannot be the means of 
comioenAg saob preju^ice^, or, iad^ed^ tb^se of any 



The pleasui^ di^rived fiN>iii theatri* 
cal amusementSy will be io proportiiHi 
to the susceptibility of the mind of the 
frequenter. Ever; thing in them k 
designed to be either imposing, or ri- 
diculous. Nothing of a common or in* 
different nature will meet the proposed 
tnd. It is not, therefore^ a matter of 
wrprise> that the minds of the youth 
of either sex, should be distorted^ . by 
a spirit of romance, or flippancy, adapt- 
ed to disqualify them for the dis- 
charge of the daily and more sobier 
avocations of life. If no powerful im*- 
pression be made pn the imaginatioa, 
the pleasure of these amusements can- 
not be known: and there will be no 
disposition to attend upon them. If the 
reverse be the fact, there will be an ac- 
quired taste for the i*omantic or ludi- 
crous, which will render insipid aU 
more important and sober pursuits.^ 

^ It 18 the remark of an elegant writer, tha^ 
^* a disgust for what b sounds is the necessary efiiect 
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The effect produced upon the pas- 
sions or feelings, by scenic rcpresenta- 
tmiB^ has no connexion whiiteyer with 
any ffloral influence upon the heart.— 
The tear which the deep scenes of 
tragedy excite^ or the levity which is 
produced by comedy, are of the same 
eharactef with those which may be 
elicited by the power of music.-*- 
There is nothing permanent: the r^ 
fleetkin is directed to nothing useful 07 
improving. Nor could it be otherwise. 
If there were any moral design in the 
jday, it is very far from being its pro- 
mioent featnre. Na trace, therefore, i$ 
left in the memory, excepting that of 
the developement of the plot, the pas- 
sions of the hero, cht the point of wit* 
ticisoK 

But it is utterly denied that any 
moral design is even a secondary ob- 
ject in the play. Amusement, dissipa* 
tion of thought^ and forgetfulness of 
the common cares of Hfe^ comprise aU 



which tfa# iKriter or ^perfonnar mins to 
sKK$oi»f(}iah. If he does not depart 4mm 
<be r%id idbs <^ «0f ality>— ^ supfOttb*- 
lion aimtsable wly ffir the mixmiaty*^ 
it m JiM^. Mft ^ffbi!! to Tedace f^eoi to 
f rsietioe. Tim C^iai»aa aud^sovifledga 
no ^bor staadwd tbas thftl of the Wn4 
#f (^: B«t would Quvf otte look fcr m 
^stebt adheMnoe to this in a thrattk^ 
^^fomaaoe? is »ot ^ telaxa^A oven 
6om Cbssfol {Nseoepts noeessary heatm9 
The aaftknoboly (eudi is« that BOt onlgr 
are the. ^aootittim of (he f^vine lasvr 
Jb^offit oif the qoeis^ioa, hm the piiko^ 
^I)Jm of Maturd Religion ate incaleated 
hy both nmidfii and exaaiple. If, on 
Ifa^ OBBB hand, civil roguiatioBs preveift 
tjm introdnedon of sentiments subver- 
sive of the order of society, oa the 
other, the Mies of fionour, opposed as 
liwy an^ to those of th^ Bibie, are ai^ 
W4i)^s presMHed. No sacred sanctioti is 
wvet brought to notica. No Just idea 
oC iho duuraotet of Deity is evor giv- 
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eii. la this respect the modern drama 
sinks even below the mo^t aneient 
plays: In the latter^ it was perfectly 
practicahle to discover the religious no- 
tions of the people : But if an^ adVo* 
oate of the stage^ ip the present day, 
aitenqyted^ from any of its exhibitions, 
to ascertain the rdigious views of our 
(xmntry, he would find himself mgaged 
in ar fruitless task* Whatever conchisien 
he might draw, Ohrktianity would be 
the last rdigion* of. which die occasion 
would remind hm But it is impossi- 
bte that such an. inquiry shoufhl end- 
b nsere negatives* "^Ifi the impresmns^ 
wlHch. are made on the mmds of line 
gieat mass wfae crowd tfae-Theatre, be' 
not derived dttectly off indirectly fiwa 
the truths of Christianity^ the^ are^ 
taken from some otherf aohoma Both' 
catastfophe and seadment are^sesn and^ 
beasd with an unavoidaUe veferettco to 
the great disposer of events^ and the 
great teaohor of duky^$ msd^ we laay, 
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without fear of contradiction^ affirm tbat 
all theatrical notions of either are ground- 
ed in natural religion; or, to use ano- 
ther term, a religion quite foreign to 
that of Divine Revelation. 

But we may proceed a step fur- 
ther ; The' Christian religion is rendered 
a loser by direct means. The person- 
ations of bigotry, fanaticism, and hy- 
pocrisy, have been the disguised tool 
of practical infidelity. Nor have in- 
stances been wanting in which the sa- 
cred office, of the Ministry was intro- 
duced on *^ the boards," and its sanctity, 
under the caricature of hypocritical en- 
thusiasm, rendered the subject of pro- 
fane and scurrilous mimickry. The 
ostensible plea for all this^ it is well 
known, is, that it is intended to expose 
folly and wickedness under the mask 
of religion. But, it may be asked, 
does this exposure reach the object it 
is intended to reform f And does it 
inculcate more respect for the teachers 
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or professors of CKristianitj ? Does it not 
subject truth and sincerity to suspicion? 
Or is the exposure of vice to ridicule more 
likely to create an antipathy to eril than 
the inculcation of lessons of virtue? Is 
there a principle in our nature which rea* 
dily lays hold of instruction by such 
means? These inquiries, it is believed^ 
deserve the most serious consideration. 

Nor is this all. Have the frequenters 
of the Theatre, never seen one of the 
most sacred of Christian employments 
brought to view in solemn mockery ?---• 
the irreligious member of society bend- 
ing the knee, and with mimic awfulness 
appealing to the mercy-seat of the King 
Eternal ?. These things have been, and 
still are. If the frown of the more 
serious part' of, the community has 
rendered them comj^ratively infrequent, 
it is by no means a proof of reforma* 
tion in the promoters of theatrical amuse- 
ment. The improvement wa^ never sug« 
gested by them. 
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A critical inquiry into the moral 
tendency of English plays^ to say noth- 
ing of those of other countries, might 
indeed be a work of labour, but it 
would furnish alarming evidence of the 
correctness of the foregoing renwirkscr- 
It would be difficult to find an ex- 
ception in those written in the age of 
Queen Elizabeth. In respect to those 
of a later day^ the folk)wing remarks 
from the pen of a judicious writer^ fur- 
nish a sufficient comment: — 

" The Jicentious Court of Charles 
IL among its many disorders, engen- 
tlered a pest^ the virulence of which 
subsists to this day. - The English 
Comedy^ copying the manners of the 
Courts became abominably licentious; 
and continues so with very little soften- 
ing. It is there an established rule^ to 
deck out the chief characters with every 
vice in fashion, however gross. But, 
as such characters viewed in a true 
lights would be disgustful, care is 
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taken to disguise their deformity under 
the embellishments of wit, sprightlt- 
nessy and good humour^ which in mix- 
ed company, makes a capital figure* — 
It requires not much thought to disco- 
Ter the poisonous influence of such 
plays. A young man of figure, eman- 
cipated at last from the severity and 
restraint of a college education^ repairs 
to the capital disposed to every sort of 
excess. The Play-house becomes his 
favourite amusement; and he is en- 
chanted with the gaiety and splendour 
of the chief personages. The disgust 
which vice gives him at first, soon wears 
ofi", to make way for new notions^ 
more liberal in his opinion; by which 
a sovereign contempt of religion, &c, 
are converted from being infamous vices 
to be fashionable virtues. The infec- 
tion spreads gradually through all ranks^ 
and becomes universal. How gladly 
would I listen to any one who should 
undertake to preve> that what I havt; 
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been describing ts chimerical! But the 
dissoluteness of our young men of hirth 
will not suffer me to douht of its re- 
ality. Sir Harry WiJ<lair has comple- 
ted many a rake; apd in the Suspi- 
cious Husband, Rsinger^ ^hq humble 
imitator of Sir Harry, h?s had no slight 
influence in spreading tbiat character. 
How odious pugbt writers to be, ^bo 
thus employ the talents they have fropi 
their Maker most traitoroi^ly ^ga^iiist 
himself, by endeavouring to corrupt and 
disfigure his creatures! If the come- 
dies of Congreve did not rack him with 
remorse in his last moments, he must 
have been lost to all $ense of virtue. 
Nor will it afford any excuse tq such 
writers, that their comedies are enter- 
taining ; unless it could be maintained, 
that wit and sprightliness are better 
suited to a vicious than a virtuous cha* 
r;ac]ler."* Archbishop Tillotspn has given 

^ Locd Kaims' Elements of Criticism. Vol. 1 

This work, ia .whieh the mUfit charactemes thie En- 
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it B9 his opinion that ^^ plays might be 
so frs^med, and they might be govern^* 
ed by such rules, as not only to h% 
innocently diverting, but instrnc^e and 
useful, to put some follies and vices 
out of countenance, which could not 
perhaps, be so decently reproved, nor 
so effectually exposed or corrected in 
any other way." But he ,adds: ''as 
the stage now is^ they are intolerable, 
and not fit to be permitted in a civU 
lizedn much less in a Christian nation. 
They do most notoriously minister to 
both infidelity and vice. By the pre- 
faneness of them they are apt to instil 
bad principles into the minds of men; 
and to lessen the awe and reverence 
which all men ought to have for God 
and religion.— -^And, therefore, I do not 
see how any person pretending to so- 

flish Comedy, as continuing << abominably licentious" 
^ with Teiy little soltening," was first pUblisfaeA iM 
1762. 

4* V 
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briety and virtue, and especially to the 
pure and holy religion of our blessed Sa* 
Yioury caUf without great guilt and opea 
contradiction to his profession^ be pre- 
sent^' 

Whatever progress in moral taste the 
nineteenth century may have made, one 
of its most useful writers has presented 
the following . sketch of the English 
stage: <*Did we wish to root up every 
religious and moral principle from the 
hearty to tempt our daughters to barter 
away the brightest jewel of their sex; 
to inflame the passions of our sons^ and 
abandon them to their lawless empire; 
did we wish our children to become 
familiar with crime^ to blunt and dea- 
den those delicate sensibilities wttich 
shrink at 'the touch of vice ; did we 
wish to harden and inure ih&n to scenes 
of blasphemy^ cruelty, revenge, and 
prostitution, we would invite (hem to 
the sight of the most popular plays wbkh - 



are DOW performed on mx stage*"^^-^ 
The extraordinary ^* run'' wbipb a por 
pular farce has had during th9 p^tf 
yeiir throughout the United States, in- 
imical as it is to all sobriety and na- 
tional thought; as well as the general 
cbaraoter of the plays which have drawn 

* Thirlw^ll's Solemn Prptest, London, 1803, p. 
6, 7. In a postscript to the second edition of this 
work, Mr. Thirl wall remarks, he <^ had hoped that the 
book would have induced the manager to abstain at 
least from an appearance of indecency in his. Bill of 
entertainment :'' and the influence of the author of 
" Dtatesserov^^ was not small among the serious part of 
society. But contempt and ungenerous sarcasm pro- 
ved the fallacy of these hopes. ^' How great," he 
says, ^^ was our surprize to observe that the title of 
one pai-t (of the bill of entertainment,) and that printed 
IB the lai;ge8jt capitals, and no doubt designed 'for tiie 
gceiM^st fvt^ac^qi| of Uie ,\^o)^ exhibition i^ the 
^< Great Devil,^ and the ppncipal (;haracter of the 
dramatis persons is distinguished by the title of So' 
iana '/^* 7o thk% enjoyment, each of the m%gistrate8 
w)k> bftd the ppwer tp cootfovil ^hat theatre was pve* 
sentjsd with a silxi^ ^iclfet of admission, and a lettier 
of invit^on to honour with his presence <*perf6r- 
mancet combining in ^hehr nature r0Himai amtttfe* 
ment with regularity mid d^orum.^ 
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<* crowded houses/' furnislies no vetj 
clear evidence of the good effects of 
the American stage. 

A common answer to alt this is found 
in the following remark, which is in- 
tended to aid its abettor in leaping over 
all objections of a religious nature, aU 
though it lands him in the midst of 
others : ^* We do not go to the theatre 
to be taught religion.^' The Peripatetic 
of the boards would indeed be a defec- 
tive instructor. But it may be laid down 
as an axiom, that wherever sentiment is 
taught, its bearing must be in favour or 
against the doctrines of evangeHcal truth: 
there is not, and there cannot be, a neu- 
tral ground. If the latter consequence fol- 
low; or, if it be seen that the strict 
precepts of the Gospel are indirectlj 
impugned, not only will the mind ^be 
less prepared for the solemnities of the 
$anctuary^ where a spiritual doctrine 
is eiKpected— not onl^ will » distaste 
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for such doctrioes be acqjqired iasensi 
bly, yet iq variably — not opiy will the 
contrast between jtjbe tyvp occasions be 
unhappy in a hfart thus declining in 
grace — ^but a res^ult of a more fearfiil 
and permanent character brings up the 
rear of mischief; this is neither mojre 
nor less than a weakness of conscience : 
a want qf that power oiF discrimination 
l^etween right and wroujg, which, while 
it is the principal safe-guard of fhe 
Christian, constjitutes a great source of 
his enjoyment. If, as has been said, 
the Influence of the stage Hs detrimen- 
tal to the cheerful discharge of the 
more comipon and ordinary duties of 
life, it is certainly still vfXQve so to those 
of the tenjple pf God.* 

* La cotn6die nous donne ane id6e agreable des 
passions vicieiases. Le cio^r y est amolii par les plai- 
sirs; TespriC y esttqut occope des objets exterieurs, et 
entierement enivre de» folies que Ton y voit repi:esen- 
ter, et par consequent hors de I'etat de la vigilance 
Chcetienne, necessaice pour reeU^r aux tenttttioDS.-— 
PicfeC. MoraU. 
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The stage has another plea ia its 
favour. Its evil^ at least to a certain 
extent, is acknowledged by many, who 
are stilt partially its advocates^ but 
who tell us that ^^ it can do no harm 
to those whose principles are fixed." 
If there be any plausibility in the pre- 
ceding observatians^ no principles foun- 
ded in evangelical piety can come lu 
contact with impressions derived froai 
the stage, without suffering in a great- 
er or less degree : the very pleasure de- 
rived from the occasion is a proof of this. 
But even if this statement were incor- 
rect, aud if inflexible principle could be 
found, able to withstand a pestiferous 
influence, there is another consideration 
which should bear a preponderating 
weight with it, to every reflecting mind: 
the force of example. It will be ne- 
cessary hereafter to advert to this more 
fully. At present it may be worth 
while to inquire whether we 'are wil- 
ling to engage in any act, which, while* 
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it renders us in no small degree ac- 
countable for the effects of our own 
example, brings those effects with an 
overwhelming force upon thousands 
around us? 

This is but a hasty sketch of the 
mischiefs of which we have to com- 
plain arising from Theatrical amuse- 
ments. And there is one remark which 
gives them additional force: this ten- 
dency of the stage cannot be corrected: 
1q the meanwhile there is no fairness 
in arguing from what it might be ren- 
dered to prove the expediency of sup- 
porting it as it is. The possibility of 
a pure and useful theatre is past all 
hope : it is an air-built castle ; and it 
were well to occupy no other until 
this is removed from the fancy to ** fixed 
locality.'' It is indeed true, that some 
men of excellent moral character have 
written for the stage ; and perhaps some 
who were ranked among the religious 
of their day: They have done so 
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under the hope of improving this means 
of amusement ; and have aimed to cor* 
rect its present evil by a better model 
of the drama. The coniplete failure of 
some of these experiments is well 
knotvri. In other instances their works 
have been forced upon the attention of 
the public for a season, and then were 
forgotten. Gregory Nazienzen and 
Buchanan laboured in vain for this 
purpose. It is very doubtful whether 
their plays were ever performed ; and it 
is 6ertaih that they are not now. It is 
true that Addisoit had said, ^^ the stage 
might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertain- 
ments, vvere it under proper regula- 
tions :" and this tacit confession of its 
present evil had been preceded, or was 
followed, by an effort to raise the stan- 
dard of theatrical performances. Few 
who have paid miich attention to the sub- 
ject kt& tin^cqu^ihted witti the result. 
Aiid eV6ff nofv, it is very uncertain whe- 
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thcr either Addison's, Young's, Howe's, 
or Thomson's dramatic pieces would 
pay the expenses of the Manager if they 
-were performed. And the great reason 
is, that their chief design was to in- 
culcate moral sentiment : that of the 
Theatre, it has already been said, is to 
furnish mere amusement. 

The following quotation increases 
the improbability of success in any such 
attempt : — *^ It is so true, that plays are 
almost always a representation of vicious 
passions, that the most part of Chris- 
tian virtues are incapable of appearing 
upon the Stage. Silence, patience, mo* 
deration, wisdom, repentance are no 
virtues, the representation of which 
can divert the spectators; and above 
all, we never hear humility spoken of, 
and the bearing of injuries. It would 
be strange to see a modest religious 
person representeci* There must be 
something great and renowned accofd- 
ing to men, or Bk least, something lively 



ai«i animated; andt therefore^ those 
who have been desirous to introduce 
holy inen and women upon the Stage^ 
have been forced to make them appear 
proud^ and to make them utter dis- 
courses more proper for the ancient 
Roman heroes^ than for Saints and 
Martyrs. Their devotion also, upon the 
Stage, ought always to be a little ex- 
traordinary.''* 

Plays must be written to suit the 
taste of the age. They can never go 
before it in moral advancement; since 
their popularity depends entirely on their 
adaptation to the inclinations of the spec- 
tators. But that the mass of those who 
support the Stage, have no taste for 
evangelical truth, or in qther words, 
do not profess, to have an experi- 
mental acquaintance with religion, i$ 
admitted on all sides. Until, then, 

* An essay firom one ^ tbe volumes pHfilislied 
by the GenUemen of the PortrRiyel^ quoted by Dr. 

Witherspoon. 
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there is a change in this respect, there 
can be very little hope of rendering the 
Theatre a suitable place for the society 
of Christians. In. the meanwhile, let 
it be remembered, that the fallacy of 
such a hope, and the reasons which 
prove the fallacy, are in themselves, 
an irresistable evidence to the candid 
mind on this part of the question. 

What has been said has an exclu* 
sive reference to the Drama as it is. 
There are objections to the Theatre 
perfectly independent of the play itself, 
and which alone should operate against 
it in the judgment of the Christian. — 
Among these may be named the inex-- 
pediency of supporting a profession which 
has for its object the mere amusement 
of the world lii>g: which is to be oc* 
cupied wholly in furnishing the means 
of wasting time, and banishing serious 
reflection : A profession which, from 
its very nature, excludes its follower 
from a respectable standing in society, 
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while it would present a sad contrast 
to any personation of virtue or worth, 
which the performer might attempt.*— 
Not only is it true, that a player is 
employed in a calling which is un- 
christian, as is obvious from its very 
tendency — but his engagements are such, 
ag, even the advocates of the drama 
consider disreputable. The following 
remark is from the pages of a writer 
avowedly of this character :— '* The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera 
singers, opera dancers, &c. are founded 

* Le pea d'id6e qu'on a de la Tertu d'ane Come- 
dienne, oa d'un Coroedien, d^truit les beaux exeniples 
qu'ih soatiennent. — Pictet, 

When saspicion is attached to the piety of an 
'incumbent in the sacred ofBce, is it not sometimes 
urged as an excuse for neglectmg the sanctaary, in 
which such a man officiates— even although it be 
mere suspicion-^and even although his instructions 
are known to be Scriptural? But if the Theatre 
were a school of virtue, does the character of the 
players come up to the standard of virtue supposed 
to be taught? If not, why is not the same reasop*- 
ing adopted here as in the former case.? 
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upon these two principles: the variety 
and beauty of the talents, and the dis- 
credit of employing them in this man- 
ner. It seems absurd at first sight 
that we should despise their persons^ 
and yet reward their talents with the 
most profuse liberality. While we do 
the one, however, we must of neces- 
sity do the other. Should the public 
opinion or prejudice ever alter with re- 
gard to such occupations, their pecuniary 
recompense would quickly diminish. — 
More people would apply to them, and 
the competition would quickly diminish 
the price of their labour. Such talents, 
though far from being common, are by 
no means so rare as is imagined. — 
Many people possess them in great 
perfection, who disdain to make this 
use of them ; and many more are ca- 
pable of acquiring them, if any thing 
could be made honourably by them.''* 

• {Smith's Wealth of Nfttioas, vol. F. 
6* 
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What then, is this less than a prosti- 
tution of faculties, which were? nerer 
given for such a purpose? And is it 
under any circumstances, lawful to en- 
courage it? 

The habits and pursuits of the Pldyer 
are powerful obstructions to the acqui- 
sition of piety in his own heart. He 
whose sole occupation is to furnish 
amusement and to dispel serious reflec- 
tion, is not likely to reflect seriously 
himself. This argument would have 
little weight with many: the man of 
the world might smile at the over- 
weening disinterestedness which it would 
deem to displa} : but to the reader, 
for whom these pages vvere intended, 
it ought to be of primary knportance. 
The Christian cannot look with nn- 
concern on a profession, the conse- 
quencei? of which are likely to ht 
baneful to the eternal interests of those 
who. have engaged in it. The hour 
will arrive^ when that complaint will 
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he uttered by thousandsi, and tiflgfe in 
the ears of many whom it justly ac- 
cuses — "no man cared for my soul!^ 
\tt this view of the subject, if no other 
individual were injured by ihe Thea- 
trfe,-^if there were no general evil *to 
be apprehended to society at large,*— 
the value and danger of the soul would 
furnish a plea to the conscientious^ too 
powerful to be resisted, and too solemn 
to be trifled with. 

Whatever tends to violate ftny of 
the Divine institution!^, is obviously 
opposed to the law of God, and ought 
not, therefore, to be supported. But is 
the Theatre never open on the night 
previous to the Sabbath? And are 
there none of those who were engaged 
in attendance, or performance, necessari- 
ly obliged to encroach in some measure 
on the hours of the Sacred day? To 
say that we would not attend at an 
unseasonable period, is saying very 
little. There are many whose occii- 
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pations wUl not permit them to be pre- 
sent at any other time. The only re- 
medy which can be devised, is to re- 
fuse encouragement altogether. We are 
in duty bound, to withhold all counte- 
nance from engagements which have 
an evil tendency, or with which evil 
is in any way connected. 

That the Play-house is a rendez- 
vous for persons of a notoriously and 
professionally vicious character is too 
well known to require even an asser- 
tion. That it is the resort of the dis- 
solute of both sexes is equally a mat- 
ter of notoriety. On this subject, the 
writer cannot forbear extracting the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from a work of es^ 
tablished reputation. 

^' It is well known^ that we profess 
#urselves decided enemies to the Thea« 
tre ; or, in other words, to that descrip^ 
tion of theatrical amusement, which at 
|>resent prevails : plays in which virtue 
h laughed out of countenance, and 
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play-houses, to which the votaries of 
impurity find unrestrained admission.-— 
To oppose ourselves to a Theatre, so 
constituted is surely no mark of illibe- 
ral ity. We cannot believe that any 
man who ever entered the lobby of 
Covent-Garden or Drury-Lane, between 
the play and the after-piece, will sin- 
cerely hold it to be a place to which 
a Christian may resort : and yet it is 
under the same roof, and in immediate 
connexion with the whole interior of 
the Theatre, and exhibits only a con- 
centration of that impurity, which, dur- 
ing the rest of the evenings is diffused 
through every other part of the house, 
and brought immediately before the 
eyes of a large part of the company. 
On this subject we cannot forbear in- 
cidentally to notice, that, exclusively 
dedicated, as the lobby of the Theatre 
has. always been to immoral purposes, 
its very existence betrays a disgraceful , 
insensibility on the part of the propria- 
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tors; both to the interests of morality 
and to public decorum* We are aware, 
it may be said, that they cannot be 
responsible for the abuse of an apart- 
ment, constructed merely for the con- 
venience of the respectable part of the 
audience: and that^ by this mode of 
reasoning, it becomes unlawful to build 
streets or private houses ; but the an- 
swer plainly is, that the room is not 
built for 'the respectable part of the 
audience, because it is notorious^ that 
they are never seen there ; and that 
in the existing state of maiftiers, the 
place can never be an accommodation 
for any but those whose objects it is 
sinful to consult.'^* 

And yet, we are gravely told, that 
all this is a necessary evil. What an 
apology to present to the Christian!—^ 
Does it not speak volumes against the 
practice it is intended to defend ? 

* Christian Obserirer, edited by members of tbe 
Chureh of Engiaad. Vol l^, pp. 228-9. 
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DANCING. 

lu history not in its favour as cm amusoment^ 
Ancient Danctng Sacred-^Jlke practice condemned 
ly tke Romans — By the Primitive Christians^^ 
The Dancing menHoned in Stripture descrided--^ 
Scripture passages on the subject e»plained^^ 
The practice not expedient^ T%e supposed silence 
of the fiihh on the subject^ no argument^A 
reference to it in the Epistles. 

It must be confessed that the amuse- 
ment now under consideration presents^ 
at first sight, a much fairer claim to 
the title of *^ innocent" tban^ many oth- 
ers adopted by the fashionable world. 
There is an appearance of harmless 
gaiety^ an expression of artless plea- 
sure, in the exercise of the dance, which 
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seem to place it past the censure of any 
milder judge than bigotry itself. Its 
advocates have, therefore, felt the great- 
er confidence in passing sentence against 
those whose religious scruples liave led 
them to condemn it. On the other 
hand, it should be admitted that the 
vague manner in which such scruples 
have been expressed has not always 
been adapted to secure that respect to 
which opinions of conscience are more 
or less entitled : yet these opinions do 
not arise from the love of an unsocial 
austerity, or from opposition to a becom- 
ing cheerfulness of deportment. They 
are held by very many whose demea- 
nour would never cast a gloom over 
the friendly circle, and who are as sen- 
sible as any to all the charities of life. 
But they are held after a candid inqui- 
ry into the subject; and a deliberate 
decision^ taken from the nature of the 
divine precepts^ as well as from the 
principles of Christian expediency.— 
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Opinions drawn from such a source 
will never give offence to the ingeou^, 
ous temper. 

Much that has been said in favour 
of dancing as an amusement^ is rea« 
soning of the same character with that 
of the advocates of the stage, — abstract- 
ed from consequences* It is unneces- 
sary, in this place, to deny again the 
admission of this method of . settling 
any question. But there are other ar* 
guments which come fairly within the 
compass of our inquiry. Among these 
is the following t "Whatever has ob- 
tained in consent and practice among 
all nations and in all ages, is very lit- 
tle apt to be wrong. And this is ex- 
actly the case with dancing."* If the 
premises contained in this paragraph 
were better established^ the conclusion 

* ** TomfioMii eoasidefed.'^ Tbe writer whose 
work it favooatUy ^'cmitideredf' id a pamphlet of 70 
psget, WIS a danciog master in the r^gn of Qa 
ABfte* 

i 
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which is supi^ed to be derived from 
them might be of some importanc^^ so 
ihr as this subject is conceri^ed. Bqt 
is it t^e l)iat whatever has thus ob- 
tained in consent and practice is neces* 
sarilj right? Are there not numerous 
evils both in principle and practice which 
have thus far ^^ obtained/' and yet are 
In direct opposition to the precepts of 
God ? Is not this the fact in relation 
to what are called the laws of honour ? 
Is it not so in a^ variety of particulars 
in which the unrenewed heart is far 
from being governed by a holy stan- 
dard of rectit^ude. It is a sadly defec- 
tive argument which is intended to 
prove any practice to be (consistent with 
the genius of Christianity, from its 
UBiversal adoption among nations who 
were ig^qorant of thp tirue religion. 

The history of dancing proves no- 
thing in favour of its nior^ tendency 
as an amusement. It seems to have 
taken its rise among the ancient He* 
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brew institutions, and to have constituted 
a part of their religious ceremonies.' From 
them it was borrowed by the Pagans, 
That it was originally an expression of \ 
joy,* and therefore rendered a part of sa- 
cred rites among a people whose wor- 
ship was in a great measure ceremo- 

* The foHowing remarks on this subject are from 
the pen of a late writer, who traces all religious cus- 
toms to Nature. 

** The rode child of nature, endued with nerves 
«f exquisite sensibility, having obtained some desired 
object, received that inexplicable shock, which the 
Divinity hath decreed man shall not fully compre- 
hend ; imhiediately the subtle pleasure extended to 
every fibre- of his frame, and the convulsive motion 
became a dance; as joy is communicable, his family 
were inspired, his neighbours caught the infection, 
and the manner of this first dance necessarily assumed 
some degree of method, to prevent collbion. Sucl\ 
may have been ihe principal cause of dancing ; ano» 
ther arises from certain combinations of sounds, whicb^ 
vibrating strongly upon the air, communicates an im- 
pulse to the delicately sensible something residing in 
the nervous system; when the sounds are musical, 
the limbs are compelled to answer to them; and 
whether they are merely sufficient to produce a n^arch, 
or measured steps, or powerful enough to excite vio- 
lent action, they equally belong to dancing." ' 
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nial^ appears highly probable : But that 
it digenerated into irreligious festivity 
admits of still less doubt. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, both 
music and dancing were consecrated to 
their Gods.* The Greeks used both 
in their processions before the Dei- 
ties.f And we are told that no ce- 
remonial of religion^ no expiation or 
atonement was considered complete with- 
out them.t The dancings of the youth 
at the altar of Apollo are well known. 
Plato classes dancing into three heads. 
The firsts which was in use among the 
Spartans, was intended to train the 
males for martial discipline. This was a 
part of the education of children at five 
years of age, and was not long in use. 
The second was solely for amusement, 
and degenerated into voluptuousness and 
©bscenity. The third was entirely re* 

• Plato, De Legibus, Lib, iif. 

f Strabo^ Lib. x. 

t Luoiati, De StUtations. 
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ligionfli^ and wa^ considered indispensa* 
Ue at all the mysteries. The most an- 
bieiit of this ch^iracter was called the 
Bacchic, and was abcompadied with th© 
lyre and the vdice; Th^ Greefks Were 
hatibnally devoted to aihusemeirt^ and 
the practice was therefore nationally 
encouraged ; and the more so, as some 
among Ihem believed it conducive tp 
a more complete practical kno.tyledge 
of the military art. On these accounts 
they not only erected statues to the 
memory of several who had gained cre- 
dit by their skill as dancers, but ihef 
even applied that naUie to some of their 
deities. AVfcat effect their unremitti^ig^ 
ai^pktiorf had tipon theffii afe la'^faple* 
dr whiat aid this custbitP'furnished thr][Hr,« 
iti rfepfelling ^h ehetiij^ is seen in i^' 
«auses of their declirife Snd downfaU 

The intelligent part of Cbe Roman 
^WtHmihiity iSveife 6f vfery different sen- 
tim^te^ Danqins / wa% ^nos .. adwt^ed/ 
wkbifli't'^^tlm circle ^ >«c«Mbpi]iiht{fi^0tf 
7* 
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in the Capital. It was not only, consi* 
dered conducive to an unbecoming le- 
vity, not only viewed as inconsistent 
with the dignity of character which it 
was desirable that all the citizens should 
sustain, but positive acts were passed 
against it; and in one instanoe an Em- 
peror removed several Senators from 
office in consequence of their engag- 
ing in the amusement* Cicero him- 
self lias 5aid> ^' hardly any sober ' man 
will dance, .either privately or at a re- 
spectable entertainment, unless indeed 
lie be deranged."* 

The testimony of the primitive Chris- 
tians is decidedly opposed to it. This 
is plain from several passages in Cbry- 
Itostom, Ambro>S€|, and Augustin : to Bay 
Bothing of opinions passed in somcj of 
the early Councils.t. r. ^,^ \ , 

• « Nemo feA «aliat pabrj^s, nisi^ fffJj'lrfflffS^ 
^ t The foliowfog ^b^tioarlroni' a* learnt ^fv&iWr, 

*r 



Before we.pjrpGced to tbe fl^Xisi^c^ 
ration of the d^ence and tendency <^f 
tUis >^amsem9nt, si9 fat; as relates tf 
modern tinies/ it maj be proper to ex- 
a|B|ne the, sitgament in favour of .it itar 
ken from ScriptM^e ; unbappiljjiot the 
OBly instance in; ^^hic^, the letter of .Ho- 
ly Writ has been add^qed against its spi^^ 
rit. paAcing, » j^ 3aid to pfi ^^ frequently 
mention^ in the sacre4 volume withr 
out a single cei^ure froiQ the grf^^t Law- 
giver ag^ipst it.^^ The answer is .qbr 
vious to the reader who is conversaat 
with Jewish customs. For those who 
are not, the following pars^raphsarf 
added : m , 

. It has been , already intimated that 
Ihe Cii^tofp owes its origin to the relir 
gious institutions > of the, a^pi^qt ne* 
^r^ws. .^Ji)ancing,9pd mui^, .usvaUyi if 

be relied on, lAthongb the wnier of these remarks hw 
Bot had the means of exaoiiniDgit. ;^ Cdneile <U 
Laodidej Le ConcUe <U JUridcti.ti U-. ^ii^fifl 
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tt^ fiiKtra^, accompahied dacti dtlier.<— * 
It W^s thus Miriam gforified Gdd, bj^ 
tK)th dancing ahd (^otigs> mi aefcodnt^^ 
ihe deliverance from thef Bgyptiaiis.^ It 
tras common at the festivals^f and ita 
public triumphs4 The idolatrouis Jews 
Tendered it a part bf XM ^titihfp ^^ 
J^ the golden calf.4' 

The conduct of Dat^H, in a certain 
imrtancig,}] has bien quoted in {arouir of 
^^unbefndiflg from the Iforms of- roy;^ 
«t^e to join' in this cheerful exercise." 
This " ttnbending^' was neither more 
^itor less than performing a part in a 
feKgious ceremony. And the term *' un- 
covering himself'^ refers merely to lay- 
ing ^ide the ensignia of royalty; for 
it ^ieefehs' the monarch wore, besides faiii 
under ^dtothingy ^ lioi ojily the Epbod^ 
tfut d Mbe cyf fihe lin^. I4ie cfaargt 

♦ Bxod. XV. 20. . ^ 

t^Jadg. XI. '34. ' ", ' ''^ ". 
' f '«x«a. xxxH.l». 



in relation to his C0Q)pany was an im- 
putation against the Levites themselves* 
The whole accusation was the raving 
of a passionate and splenetic woman^ 
as irreverent as it was groundless.*— 
David did no more than was after- 
wards done by the Emperor Augustus, 
in mingling with the festivities of the 
people. The only difference was, piety 
taught the former that in tlie solem* 
liities of religion all men are on a le- 
vel; the latter acted from motives of 
civil policy. 

The passage of Solomon, *^« time 
to mourn and a time to dance^^^f is 
frequently quoted for the same purpose. 
But after what has been said it is plain 
that the meaning of this sentence is sim- 
ply as follows : ^ The dispensations of 

• The term "shamelessly," which is conudered m 
a proof of David's "conviviality,'' is not in the originaL 
If any word be wanting in its plaoe, the word " op^ 
%," used in th^ margin, h moph more etrreo^ 

f £cde». iii« ^ 



God at sotioe times call upon us to 
tnourn^ at others to express our gratitude 
bj the religious rites instituted for that 
purpose.' A similar paraphrase would 
explain another text whic^h has been 
equally perverted : ^^ We have piped 
unto youj and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned nnto you and ye have ruA 
lamented.^^* * Ye have not exhibited 
the evidences of a religious gratitude 
in the midst of divine mercies, nor have 
ye mourned when called to do so by the 

, ajBSictive providence of God/ 

The foregoing remarks will be found 
explanatory of similar passages. It could 
not be expected that a ceremony ex- 
pressive of joy and gladness would al- 
ways continue unabused among a peo- 

. pie who often prostituted their most 
sacred rites to idolatrous and profane 
purposes. A defection of this kind was 
accordingly observable at a very early pe- 

• »%£k. xt 17, 
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liod. The opljr two instances, howi^- 
ver, in which dancing is expressly men- 
tioned in the Bibi% as a qere ainose- 
ment, are very unfavp^able to the cause, 
of its defenders. Job makes it a cha- 
racteristic of the prosperous wicked that 
^' their children dance :'' and adds, 
^^ they take the timbrel and harp^ and. 
rejoice at the sound of the organ.^^ 
They spend their days in wealthy and 
in a moment go down to the grave.^^ 
Therefore they say unto God depart 
from us f&r we desire not the knoW' 
ledge of thy wafsP* The other in- 
stance is found in the,. history of the 
profliga^ Herodias-t 

An attentive reader of the Bible 
would coine to the following concla*' 
sions OA the sulyect : That dsuncing 
among the lews was neyer changed 
from a saered iis^. to mei^ci. woil^ity ^. 

« lob. x». 11,^14. \ 

f yhak. sir. •, & 
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tivity^ uncondemned ; and that the tm) 
sexes never united in it.* 

Some things which are said in fa- 
vour of dancing are certainly not with- 
out foundation. That it is a salutary 
exercise, if taken moderately and in 
the open air, or in an uncrowded room> 
can be denied only by the blindest pre- 
judice. But this would be a modifi- 
cation of the popular system not easi- 
ly submitted to. How far it conduces 
to health as it is generally practised, in 
a crowded room, during late hours, and 
succeeded by a suddefc transition to a 
cooler atmosphere, is a question not 

* A pioa» old writer defines dancing thas : ]. << ft 
comely motion of the body, stirred up by the inward 
and spiritual joy of the heart, to testify thankfulness 
for some great benefit or deliverance from God*— 
This kind of dancing is lawful and holy." 2. ** A 
motion of the body seemly or unseemly stirred op by 
natural or carnal joy, to please and satisfy ourselvas 
or others. This kind of dancmg is unlawful, railess 
it be privately by the one sex only for moderate re- 
icreation." Dictionary of Ckristiamty^ hy Tkotn&f 
WUson, leai. 
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difficult to answer. That this amusement' 
" is adapted to wear off bash fulness" is 
freely conceded ; and it is sometimes not 
ufilikely to wear still deeper, to the 
removal of that retiring feeling, which 
to the unsophisticated taste constitutes 
a principal charm of the female sex. 
That mauvaise honte^ which in the 
eyes of some parents is as condemna- 
ble as a sliglit defect of principle, is not 
unfrequently succeeded by a degree of 
vanity or -flippancy, which adds little 
to the attractions of a female. That 
a practical acquaintance with this art 
tends to produce a gracefulness of 
movement will not be wholly denied. 
But even this, is not entirely conceded. 
Graceful and natural may sometimes 
be terms of very opposite meaning. — 
Painters, who should be the best judges 
of attitude^ deny that modern dancing 
produces natural figures. Other kinds 
of exercise by females, and the mili- 
tary evolutions by males^ are said to 
8 
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effect this end much more readily.— <^ 
Yet after all, since the moral tendency 
of fashionable amusements is distinctly 
the subject of the present inquiry, ft 
is hardly worth while to look into 
their effect in accomplishing the man- 
ners; or to agitate the question, whe- 
ther personal gracefulness may not be 
attained without them. Neither of these 
questions furnishes a case of conscience 
to the mind of the Christian. 

It has been very gravely said in 
defence, that " dancing is an expression 
of cheerfulness and contentment, a dis- 
play of those happy feelings which 
constitute the offering of a* grateful 
heart, so acceptable to our Creator." — 
Whether this sentiment partakes more 
of Paganism than of Christianity^ it 
requires very little examination to de- 
cide. Religious joy is certainly not 
intended in the act; nor can it ever 
conduce to such a purpose. Now the 
return which is demanded at our hands 
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for the mercies we receive, is known to 
consist in a life of obedience and 
faith. Less than this is never re- 
quired. But there is an additional 
claim on ail this, derived from our tem- 
poral prosperity. Let two cases be 
supposed, in which it is intended te 
express gratitude for mercies received, 
and to evince a suitable temper of 
miad to the Divine Benefactor: In 
the one, the heart is humbled by a 
sense of undeserved goodness, — penitent 
under a consciousness of this ill 
desert: the mind easily and feelingly 
traces every favour to its source; while 
it draws a practical argument in fa- 
vour . of activity in the Redeemer's 
cause ; of a more holy life ; of a 
greater regard for the spiritual welfare 
of others ; and of an increased liberality 
and exertion to promote the advance- 
ment of the Saviour's kingdom on earth. 
In the other ease, the gladness of the 
heart i| expressed by an eager grasp 



at pleasure, which prosperity furnishes 
the opportunity of enjoying: the grati- 
tude is evinced by a selfish hilarity; 
no new requirement is recognized, to 
do or give, more to those religious 
operations of the day, which are de- 
signed to extend the glory of God: 
nay, the very expediency of those ope- 
rations, may be questioned in the midst 
of an unwillingness to examine them; or 
they may be forgotten in the selfish- 
ness of worldly enjoyment, and in that 
dearth of religious thought, which is 
more or less consequent upon the em- 
ployments of a worldly temper. — 
Which of these two cases — we will 
not say best answers the great end of 
our being, or best illustrates a regard 
to our stewardship — but which of these 
two cases presents the more accepta- 
ble offering of gratitude to God ?— r 
That they are extremes, is very cer- 
tain. But that the former comprises an 
exemplification of Christian duty, is 
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equally eertain* A cheerful dispositioa 
is the legitimate fruit of a Gospel hope. 
Tempered with a pious frame of mind^ 
it will never diminish the dignity of 
the Christian character. But the mere 
buoyant spirits of a ^* carnal mind," 
arising from the prosperity of temporal 
circumstances, have certainly no con- 
nexion with a sacrifice of thankful- 
ness. Nor have the natural spirits of a 
gay and cheerfulofe^mper, any such ne- 
cessary connexion. In the heart of 
piety, they may be equally the springs 
of happiness and temptation. They 
call for vigilance to prevent their per- 
version. They require all the care of 
their possessor, to direct them to a 
right end.* But they may as com- 

* The Apostle James, seems to have had this ia 
view in the following admonition, <' Is any among you 
afflicted f let him pray : Is any merry ? let Aim 
sing psalms,^ (v. 13.) The man who finds his hap- 
piness in his religion, rather than his religion in his 
iiapptnew, (as in the argament abore adverted to,) 
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pletely betray a forgelfulness of God, 
as they may evince a consciousness of 
his goodness and mercy. 

" But," it has been asked, .*^ if this 
amusement be inconsistent with the 
profession of Christianity, why is it not 
prohibited in so many words in the 
Sacced Scriptures?" It is no difficult 
matter tp answer this cavil. If, as ma- 
ny have supposed, the Christians of the 
first century were, themselves, exposed to 
no temptations from this source ; if they 
^aw nothing of the evil; or if their 
habits and taste rendered them com- 
pletely secure from it, there would be 
Tery little necessity for. an admonition 
on the subject. To mention every 
custom which is inimical to religion 



will bave very little inclination to censure the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of him who in its general sense 
adopts the direction of the Apostle: and he who 
experimentally knows^ that <^the goodness of God 
leadeth to repentance," cannot easily trace its lead- 
ings to the scenes of worldly amusement. 
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by ite own particular name, would be 
to swell the volume of Divine Revela* 
lation to an unwieldly size. To advert ^ 
to those which would prevail in the 
future process of time, would not only 
be saying much unintelligible to early 
Christians; to whom the Epistles were 
written, but it would be to carry a 
spirit of prophecy to an unnecessary 
extent. The inspired writers have 
adopted a much more succinct method. 
They have described the relative duties 
of a pious life ; they have pourtrayed 
its dispositions and temper : they have 
contrasted it with an opposite course: 
they have given to us laws arising from 
the very nature and design of Chris- 
tianity : they have prescribed rules of 
conduct, which bear on all our con- 
cerns in society and in private: they 
have enjoined a strict examination into 
these as well as into pur own hearts : 
They have done all this as fully and 
effectually as it could possibly have been 
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done. How far this will reach the sub- 
ject before us will be^ in some measure 
shewn hereafter. At present it need only 
be said, that he who will discharge no 
duty, but that which is in so many 
words named in the Bible, or he who 
will consider no act reprehensible which 
is not as distinctly mentioned, is go- 
Terned by a standard very different 
from the Word of God. That spirit of 
obedience which owes its birth to love, 
is very foreign to the indocile and 
stubborn temper which reluctantly sub- 
mits : and which requires the most par- 
ticular and imperative injunctions.—- 
Where the heart is right, a sincere de- 
sire to know our duty, will ovaercome 
every obstacle to practical discovery : 
Where it is not, there will be an effort 
to judge of, and qualify, even the most 
plain and urgent injunctions of Holy 
Writ. Exceptions will be pleaded and 
taken, to accommodate inclination and 
prejudice. 
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After ally it appears at least strong;- 
ly probable that the amusement now 
under consideration was not forgotten by 
the Apostolic writers. In the catalogue 
of " the works of the flesh," mentioned 
by two of them, we have the term re- 
velling ;^ and in one of them, the ex- 
pression, " such like,^^ is appended to 
the implied prohibition. What is the 
meaning of the word here translated 
revelling^ has been a piatter of dis- 
pute. It is certain that it is frequent- 
ly used, whatever its other senses 
may be, to express irreligious dancing. 
If it mean more, the Apostle approaches 
rather nearer to tautology in the cata- 
logue from which it is taken, than he 
has done elsewhere. The phrase, *^ such 
likcy^^ in connexion with the words 
* emulation,' ' strife,' ^ envyings,' — which 
may not unfrequently be called to mind 

♦ The word Comoi, (Gal. V. 21, and 1 Pet. i?. 3.) 
is derived from Comaa, the imaginary Deity •f fes- 
tivity. 



IB a Ball-*to«m)>'^jg^iv6s a latitude to the 
prohibition, wbkh tt^f Well remifid us 
of modem Miusements. 

The limits of these remarks will not 
permit an inqiiii^ into all the effects 
produced upon the feelings, by th» 
sceti^ of the Ballroom. But if the 
sed-et experience of each heiirt e»ga'ged 
in them^ were read throughout, they 
would b^ found not remarkably friend- 
ly to a placid contentment of mind^ 
or in every insiance to a pUre mora- 
lity of thought.^ 

* A {K^Iar work) after suggesting some caatkkii 
in respect to this amusement, which it is by n« 
means designed to condemn, has the following ex- 
pres&km: ^^JMany in girl dancing in the gaiety and 
innocence of her heart, is thought to discover a spirit 
she little dreams of." — ^ Father'^s Legacy, 

The delicacy with which Dr. Gregory has couched 
this remark) does not conceal its meaning. Where 
60 much caution is necessary^ there mti»t be some 
reasop to apprehend danger. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENTS. 

A conformity to the world inconsistent with the 
obligations of the Christian — this is admitted 
by those who have )made no profession of reli- 
gion.^The example of others no argument in 
favour of these amusements. — The Presbyterian 
and Episcopal Churches^ as well as others j opposed 
to them. — 7%e tendency of these recreations at least 
doubtful— furnishes a strong reason against them^ 
The practice gives offence to others — a Scriptural 
proof of its impropriety. These amusements 
have been expressly recommended to lower the 
standard of practical religion. They are inimical 
to devotional duties and feelings, — They promote 
a temper of xoorldlinessi — The responsibility of 
example in relation to them, — They lead to an 
improper expenditure of time — and of money, — 
The claims on the * Christian. — An important 
rule in respect to our recreatipnj. 

It will be seeiii th^t the questioa 
before us assumes a more serious ash 
pect, in proportion as the spirituality of 
the Christian character is brought to 
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bear upon it. We now tread on differ- 
ent ground. We look to consequences 
and responsibilities, which do not enter 
into the consideration of the man of 
the world; and which gather their 
importance from their relation to spiri- 
tual concerns. It is here the profes- 
sor of religion must of necessity stand. 
The vows he has made, — the covenant 
obligations, into which he has passed — 
the confessions and resolutions which 
he has entered up — involve him in new 
personal and relative duties, essentially 
distinct from those which belong to him 
in the mere relation of a citizen to 
the society in which he lives. In his 
engagement to God ' and the Church 
at large, he has solemnly adopted the 
Holy Scriptures as his standard of 
conduct: On these, wherever they are 
practical, he cannot, with impunity^ 
put any other construction than that 
of their simple meaning; and he is 
never at liberty to warp that meaning 
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in accommodation to either bis incli- 
nation or convenience. It is plain 
that the covenant which he has made^ 
is between himself and his God. As 
such^ it is to last with his life. No 
circumstances can absolve him from it. 
No changes can modify it. He is sa- 
credly pledged to remain by it forever, 
even in opposition to the mass of po- 
pular opinion and sentiment On a 
subject of such infinite magnitude he 
is bound to examine every thing for 
himself. Any mistake^ which is not 
occasioned by an involuntary and in-, 
vincible ignorance is essentially crimi- 
nal. To view the matter of a Chris- 
tian profession in any other light, is 
to trifle with the solemnities of eternity. 
Now let the Christian lay asidci 
for a moment, all conflicting opinions 
on the pursuits which have formed the 
subject of the foregoing remarks. Let 
his attention be fully and candidly di- 
9 
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rected to the following passages from 
his adopted standard of conduct. 

Be ye not conformed to this world; 
but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind. No man that warrethj 
entangleth himself with the affairs of 
this life ; that he may please him tvho 
hath chosen him tg be a soldier. He 
that taketh not his cross^ and foUoiceth 
after me, is not. worthy qf me. * They 
that walk after iJie fleshy cannot please 
God because the cdrrml mind i^ en- 
mity with God. They that are Christ\ 
have crucified the fleshy with the affec- 
tions and lusts. To be carnally minded 
is death; but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace. Set your affections 
en things above j and not on things on 
the earth: for ye are deadj and your 
life is hid with Christ in God. Love 
not the worldf neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. JCo nmn can serve two masters; 
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for either he wiU hate the one and love 
the other ;^ or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon. 

These, passages, with a great va- 
riety of others of similar import, con- 
stitute the basis of a profession of 
religion. The engagement is that of 
an implicit faith and obedience, to 
these injunctions and views. The only 
inquiry which remains^ respects their 
practical meaniqg and design : What 
is implied by S non-conformity to the 
world, or a separation from it ? Does 
it consist in abstinence from those sins 
only, which are distinguished by the 
Jetter of the Decalogue? or from 
those vices only, which are named in 
so many words in the New Testament? 
or from those crim^f^ which the laws 
of civil society ^re designed to pre- 
vent? Is it true, that the strictest mo- 
rality^ indispensable as it is to a sin- 
cerity of profession^ makes up the sum 
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of the precepts and views we have 
quoted? If it were so, it must be 
confessed^ that the scriptural mode of 
expression is very far from being hap- 
py. But it is obviously not so: nu- 
merous examples prove the contrary. — 
The Young Man in the Gospel, was 
chargeable with no immorality. The 
whole impediment to his salvation, or 
to his admission into the ranks of 
Messiah's . followers, consisted in his 
unwillingness to relinquish' the enjoy- 
ments of the world^ or to undergo a life 
of jelf;deuiaL- ^e injunctions ef Jesus. 
Christ, when he founded his Church, 
were by no means particularly directed 
against obvious crimes. These were un- 
derstood sufficiently, without further 
comment. And even in the solitary in- 
stance in which he lifted the veil 
from eternity to shew us the suffer- 
ings of the lost, he assigns no other 
reason for the misery of the Rich 
Man, or the happiness of Lazarus, 
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than that the one lived for the World, 
and the other for Heaven. The same 
principle is observable in his reproofs to 
the Disciples^ on their eager antici- 
pation of a temporal kingdom : And 
the same in his spiritual applications of 
the Divine law. Nor are we without 
men in the present day, whose whole 
deportment corpprises a life of the most 
rigid morality, and who, notwithstand-^ 
ing, entertain no hope, themselveis, of 
being entitled to a saving interest in 
the Redeemer : men whose example in 
iociery should put to the blush thou- 
sands who have made an open profession. 
If, then, the passages which \v4 
have quoted be not expressly intended 
to mark a distinction in respect to mo- 
ral demeanour only^ they must pbssessr 
a deeper meaning. They are pi^dica- 
ted on the fact that the unreijewed 
(heart, in its inclinations and pursuit^^ 
looks only to the present state, and 
has no desires for . the future : on the 

9* 
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fact that the unrenewed heart is at en- 
mity to God; an enmity which lurks 
under all its movements^ and . is the se^ 
cret agent of all its schemes. This 
melancholy truth is not to be contest- 
ed now. It is the plain declaration of 
Scripture* The habits and maxims of 
the world are of a character consonant 
with this fact. Its pleasures are found 
elsewhere than in God himself: Their 
tendency is, accordingly, to estrange 
. the feelings still further from him ; and 
to keep out of view the infinite con- 
cerns which should engross the soul in 
its preparation for eternity. The direc- 
tions of Divine Revelation were designed 
to effect an opposite end. The econo- 
my of redemption, of which they form 
a part, is contrived to give new de- 
sires and appetites to the soul; to re- 
move its hopes from earth; to gather 
its enjoyments from spiritual pursuits. 
Here are two systems directly adverse 
to each other. They are composed of 
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materials incapable of amalgamatien* — 
It was, therefore^ necessary that they 
should be kept apart from each other: 
without which the command to ^^ grow 
in grace," and to become rich in spi- 
ritual attainments, would be perfectly 
nugatory. 

It is plain that the admonitions whiqh 
require the Christian to be ^'separate" 
do not enjoin an ascetic retirement, or 
forbid that intercourse which . is de- 
manded by the charities of social life : 
but it is equally so, that they forbid 
any thing which could check our pro- 
gress in spirituality, or render our de- 
portment undistinguishable from that of 
the worldling. This distinction is not 
new to the man of the world : He has 
re^d enough in the Word of God to 
see that k is there directed. He natu- 
rally^ therefore, looks for some differ- 
ence between the life of the Christian 
and his own : If he find no other 
tb^n a mere profession; if he see the 
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« fsmiB moral appetites, and the same 
soarces of pleasure, in both — bis con* 
elusion must necessarily be unfevorable 
rither to the Christian oif to his ciiuse.-**- 
Be might know enough of the BiUe 
an4 of the heart to believe that " no 
man liveth and sinneth not''— he might 
Believe that it is fully possible for even 
the pious man to be overtaken in the 
hour of temptation — he might have can-* 
dour enough to set this to its right 
account, while he would lo6k for the 
penitence and humility which follow- 
but he will not, and he cannot, past 
a judgment of charity where there is 
an habitual spirit of worldliness: or 
where he distinctly sees that a pi^evail- 
ing relish for sensual enjoyments has 
possession of the heart. These are 
matters clearly undersi^od e^n where 
they are not rendered the subject of 
converse. 

This spiritual distinction is not un* 
linown to those who have professed re- 
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ligion with a decided disavowal of all 
this ^^ illiberality.". It is hard to look 
over the Bible without being reminded 
of it ; and there are moments when 
the mind utters its^ misgivings in a tone 
louder than that of its sophistry. 

To all this there is indeed an ob- 
jection which may sometimes prevent the 
mere painful suggestions of conscience. 
These Divine restrictionsi when th^y are 
seen to be so foreign from the examples 
bf many pirofessors, and ^when they are 
found so much to^ jnterfere with the cus- 
tomsrof society, are secretly suspected to 
be rather designed for the age in which 
they were written than for the present 
day. No one whose conscience is well 
informed ^an long entrench it behind 
an error of this nature. He will observe 
how unlikely it is that the primitive 
Christians *were subject to more severe 
restraints than those of our own day. 
Men who had abandoned their all— 
who were hunted down like wild beasts 
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of the forest — whose lot it was to cm- 
dure privatioBS of ?very descriptioq — 
such mea would be the last to be de- 
prived of pleasures which were inno- 
cent, by the commands of their master. 
And if indeed this plea were found 
admissible in relation to the broad max- 
ims of the Saviour and his Apostles, 
it would be hard to tell where its sweep- 
ing influence would end, or which of 
the sacred precepts it would leave on 
the page. The anc^prtainty with which 
such a supposition would cover the path 
of our duty, wouTff alter the whole cha- 
racter of our responsibility. We are not^ 
undoubtedly, in less need of restric- 
tive precepts than were the Christians 
of earlier time. The contrary is the 
fact. It is not when Christianity is 
openly assailed, and its defenders sub- 
jected to persecution, that evangelical 
truth is most in danger. It is when 
religion is outwardly respected — when 
ito temporal affliction follows a profes^ 
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sion — when thousands make it without 
counting the cost — and when, accord- 
ingly, the distinguishing traits of piety 
are crowded out by a temper of world- 
liness» It is then that the . hazard of 
mistake is most imminent^ and the line 
of distinction should be most deeply 
marked. Let it, however, be observed 
that the Word of God is as unvariable as 
himself; it will never be accommodated to 
the sentiments of any period departing 
from its holy character. It will enjoin 
aH that spirituality which it now re- 
quires until its author winds up the con- 
cerns of this earth. Until then, it will 
be our only guide — ^its directions the 
promoter of our growth in grace — and 
the source of our most rational enjoy- 
ments. The% its sacred truths will be 
the criterion of our salvation or ruin, 
at the judgment-bar. Neither, human 
wisdom, nor counsel, nor cavillings will 
abate one jot of the consequences which 
f^Uow. 
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The objection that these views im- 
ply a necessary singularity of deport- 
ment and life^ which divides society, 
and produces a collision of interests 
and acts^ so far from militating 
against tbem, serves to prove their 
Scriptural character. This singulari- 
ty constitutes the very distinction re- 
ferred to in the foregoing remarks : 
It is the very characteristic we are 
commanded to exhibit t® the world 
at large. It does not assume the pos- 
ture of a proud and conscious pre- 
eminence : it does not say, " stand by, 
I am holier than thou." It makes no 
pretensions. It claims no superiority. 
Its language in the mouth of- the 
Christian is simply this ; ^^ I part from 
many of the customs and maxims of 
those around me, not to evince a sense 
of greater worth in myself; not to an- 
nounce my high attainments — but« be- 
cause I find these customs and maxims 
unfavourable to my spiritual interests: 
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because the associations iato which 
they lead mey are unfriendly to oppo- 
site habits — habits which it is my de- 
sire to cultivate^ — ^and which 1 believe 
conducive to my happiness. It is a 
liberty of choice, to which I believe 
myself entitled, in common with every 
other member of society, when no rule 
of decorum is infringed, and no indi* 
vidual injury is inflicted.'^ 

If there were no consideration o{ 
spiritual advantage in the selection of our 
associates — if we could come up from 
the most fascinating of sensual pur** 
suits^ and^ with a heart reeking wit|^ 
a temper of worldliness, enter on the 
discharge of devotional duty, the question 
before us would be somewhat different. 
But it would give place to another, of 
a more general but not less important 
character: Without some visible line 
of distinction, independent of a mere 
profession, or an outward deportment 
of mere morality, the Gjmrch of Jesus 
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Christ would be lost to the si^ht. It 
is notliiqg that Temples erected for the 
service of God might still exist: it is 
nothing that the outward form of wor- 
ship wpuld still be carried on within 
their walls : the spirit and life of re- 
ligion would be as completely obscur- 
ed as they would be under a cover- 
ing of the grossest superstition. 

This is the sentiment of ibe intel- 
ligent worldling himself. Why does 
public opinion declare against a minis- 
ter of the Gospel who is known to 
frequent places of public amusement ? 
'• tVhy is it that the more virtuous part 
of community, who may have never em- 
braced religion 9 would lose their res- 
pect for such a man, so far as his of- 
ice is concerned? Why would they 
consider him a less fit comforter than 
others in the hour of affliction? The 
palpable fagt is, that they discover an 
obvious inconsistency in hi$ deportment* 
They susp^ a want of that holy unc- 
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lion which should distinguish the sacred 
office. He carries about him a savour 
of worldliness too obvious to be un- 
noticed ; and too plain not to form 
a contrast wilh the exercise of his of- 
ficial functions. Now the very idea that 
a minister of the Gospel is to Set aa 
example to his flock implies a corres- 
poqding duty on the part of others to 
follow that example, — ^unless it be sup- 
posed that much in the exemplar is to 
be mere moral ornament without any 
practical tendency on others. This, how- 
ever, i$ absurd. And it is wholly 
irreconcilable with the directions of 
the Apostle, ^^Be ye followers of me 
even as I also am of ChrisV^ If 
then, ministerial example is perfect in 
proportion to its spiritualityi and the 
private Christian is bound to follow it 
ia all its perfection, the duty on this 
subject is distinctly marked: and it is, 
at least by inference, fairly acknow- 
ledged. 
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The argument drawn in favour of 
fashionable amusements from the cir- 
cumstance that some who are called 
good men approve of them, is weak in 
the extreme. Are we at liberty to follow 
these good men in all that they do? 
May not even good men be not only 
in error, but sometimes in serious 
wrong? We are to follow none ex- 
cepting so far as they follow Christ 
How far they do so is our first inquiry : 
Unless we are willing to stake the eternal 
interests of the soul on their rectitude ; 
or unless they can stand our security 
against the consequences of a departure 
from the Divine precepts. But this is 
impracticable. Our responsibility is de- 
rived from the light of the Gospel, 
and we shall be judged by our con- 
formity to this, whatever others may 
say or do. And, in the meanwhile, he 
certainly betrays no peculiar tenderness 
of conscience, and no very solicitous 
thought for the fate of bis soul or the 



glfury of {lis Gio45 who without a scr^r 
pulous examination for himself, h^* 
ssards all on th^ infallibility of m^n 
subject^to the same errors and passipns 
witl^^ mmself. No man is faultle5S.-rr 
•^And n"one, therefore, cap be safely 
taken as a practical guide in every par^ 
ticular. If the examples of others who 
are reputedly pious, necessarily sane-* 
tioned all their conduct and views, whv 
would it not be proper to form ^i cha- 
racter from the combined weakpeasejs 
and errors of many — and then to coft- 
sidey it at least defensible? Unless 
the argument will bear us through, i,t ip 
upsafe to trust it at all. t 

Sut it is worth while to examine 
more closely the private character of 
those who practically defend these popu- 
lar sgnusements. Are not some defect^ 
observable in them which might put 
us on our guard in respect to others? 
Are the lives $nd conversation of these 
persons h9);>itually spUitu^ ? Does a 
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holy zeal uniformly pervade their inter- 
course with society ? Is their influence 
expended in behalf of the welfare of 
Zion? Are they found the ac^pp pro- 
moters of Christian benevoleo^^ and 
devotional feeling ? We are not decid- " 
ing these doubts. But if they cannot 
be affirmatively solved, it is very cer- 
tain that such persons are not com- 
plete exemplars of Christian conduct. 
And it is still more certain that any 
views of theirs are not necessarily fit 
guides for us. • 

To say, as is often said in com- 
non parlance, ^^ I am satisfied to be as 
good as such a man,'' is not only aa 
indirect palliation of weakness in him, 
but it is expressing a satisfaction w4th 
a lower standard of religion than that 
of the Word of God. It is doing 
more; It is indicating that we are at 
liberty to form our own views of religion, 
from our own judgment of propriety, 
independent of the Bible Mhat we are 
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at liberty to graduate a scale of zeal for 
ourselves, with the only provision that 
our reward is to be accordingly. If it 
be said that this consequence does not 
follow ; If it be not necessary to answer 
the foregoing questions in the affirma- 
tive, then let us try another supposition ; 
We will suppose that what is called 
Christian zeal is not an indispensable 
quality*: that it is a matter of choice^ 
consistently with true piety. Let us, 
in connexion, remark the admonition of 
Christ to the Church in Laodicea, ^^I 
know thy works that thou art neither coU 
nor hot. I would thou wert cold or hoV^ 
Now if this accommodation to the no- 
tions and practices of the worldling be 
not so low as lukewarmness^ how low 
-would it be necessary to descend in or- 
d^ to be coldi according to the scale 
we have mentioned ? The threatenings of 
the head of the Church would certainly 
be less likely to reach us on this suppo* 
SLtioa than they are now ; because in 



sqicb event, and accprdiag ta tbisi sf^^ 
yfe are safe whilQ we are pot. cbarger 
^bl? with fl^giji^tim crimfi. 

(t IS no palliation of my evil to 
say that not' only individual^, but whole 
Churches approve pf it* Churches may 
be, and have been, not only wrongs bqt 
wholly corrupt. We acknowledge none 
pf them to1)e infallible* It is not how- 
ever true, that any church of Christ, 
as a whole, really approves of fashion- 
able amusements in (he example of HS 
professors of religion* It may contain 
a greater or less number of nomin^ 
Christians — it may retain within its com- 
munion a large proportion of worldly 
members, who mutually encourage each 
other \n laxness of .practice and views ; 
and who feel independent of all eccle*^ 
siastical cQunsel or rule: — jet, whatever 
ipay be conixived at, it is certain tbsit 
all of fst^enwd pietj/f within its pale, 
.^ke ^ dijppsr^nt ground ; and it is equally 
^^tsm ^^ ^P t«ibs of admissioa to 
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membership are inseparable from aa eiir 
gagement to " renounce the world and 
the Jlesh.^' By this is meant, — if it mean 
any thing, — a renunciation of all that 
would impede a life of practical godliness, 
or prevent the exercise of a holy zeal in 
the cause of evangelical truth. Many 
of the little details of duty are not 
expressly enumerated. Yet in some 
of these churches^ fashionable amuse- 
ments are prohibited nearly in so ma< 
ny words. In others it is thought 
inexpedient or unnecessary to say any 
thing on the subject in their articles 
of government and discipline. In a Pas- 
toral letter of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, the subject 
before us has been fully noticed.* 

** On the fashionable, though, as 
we believe, dangerous amusements, of 
Theatrical Exhibitions and Dandngy 
we deem it necessary to make a few ob- 

* Pastoral Letter ^ IQJS. 
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servations. The Theatre we have always 
considered as a school of immorality. — 
If any person wishes for honest con- 
viction on this subject, let him attend 
to the character of that mass of mat- 
ter, which is generally exhibited on 
the Stage. We believe ail will agree, 
that comedies at least, with a few excep- 
tions^ are of such a description, that a 
virtuous and modest person cannot attend 
the representation of them, without the 
most painful and embarrassing sensa- 
tions. If indeed custom has familiar- 
ized the scene, and these painful sen- 
sations are no longer felt, it only proves 
that the . person in question has lost 
some of the best sensibilities of our 
nature ; that the strongest safeguard of 
virtue has been taken down, and that 
the moral character has undergone a 
serious depreciation. 

*^ With respect to Dancings we think 
it necessary to observe, that however 
plausible it may appear to some, it is 



perhaps not the less dangerous on ac- 
coant of that . plausibility. It is not 
from those things which the world 
acknowledges to be most wrong, that 
the greatest danger is to be apprehend- 
ed to religion, especially as it relates 
to the young. When the practice is 
carried to its highest extremes, all ad- 
mit the consequences to be fatal; and 
why not then apprehend danger^ even 
from its incipient stages. It is certain- 
ly^ in all its stages, a fascinating and 
an infatuating practice. Let it once be 
introduced^ and it is difficult to give 
it limits. It steals away our precious 
time^ dissipates religious imipressioos, 
and hardens the heart. To guard you, 
beloved brethren, against its wiles and 
its fascinations, we earnestly recommend 
that you will *c(msult that sobpriety 
which the sacred pages tequijce. We 
also trust, that you will attend with 
the meekness and doolity beconaing 
the Christian character, to the admoni- 
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tions on this subject of those whom 
you have chosen to watch for your 
souls. And^ now beloved brethren, that 
you may be guarded from the dangers 
that we have pointed out, and from 
all other dangers which beset the path of 
life and obstruct our common salvation, 
and that the great head of the church 
may have you in his holy keepings 
is our sincere and affectionate prayer* 
Amen,'' 

A similar course had been adopted 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church.— 
In a Pastoral letter to the members of 
this Church from the House of Bishops^^ 
we find the following paragraphs* 

"We would be far from an endea- 
vour after an abridgment of Christian 
liberty. But we cannot forget, that in 
a list of the classes of evil liverSf there 
is introduced the description of persons 
who are ^^ lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God;" nor, in respect to the 

• In 1817, aisemUed in Trinity Cbnrcb, New-Yofk. 
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female professors of religion in psurticii- 
lari the admonition^ that ^^ she who liy- 
eth in plesBure is ddad while she liretb." 
We are aware of the difficnlty of draw- 
ing the line between the use of the world 
and the abuse of it : that being conceiv- 
ed of by diflferent persons equally pious 
and Tirtuoos, according to the diversity 
of natural temperament, and of the states 
of society in which they have been pla- 
ced by education or by habit : but we 
know, that where the conscience can 
reconcile itself to the drawing as near 
to the territory of sin, as it can persuade 
itself to be consistent with the still 
standing on secure ground^ deadness to 
spiritual good at the best^ but more 
commonly subjection to its opposite, is 
the result. 

'* In speaking of subjects of the above 
description^ we Would not be under- 
stood to ekss among them any prac- 
tice which is either immoral in itself, 
or do customarily accompanied by im- 
11 
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morality, that the one is necessarily 
countenanced with the other." 

In the Journal: of the General Con- 
vention, in which the letter just quo^ 
ted was read^ the subsequent Resolution 
may be found : 

^* Resolved, that the following be en- 
tered on the Journal of this Uouse» 
and be sent to the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies, to be read there- 
in : — 

^'The House of Bishops, solicitous 
for the preservation of the purity of 
the Church, and the piety of its mem- 
bers, are induced to impress upon {he 
clergy the important duty, with a dis- 
creet but earnest zeal, of warning the 
people of their respective cures, of the 
danger of an indulgence in those world- 
ly pleasures which may tend to with- 
draw the affections from spiritual things. 
And especially on the subject of gam- 
ing, of amusements involving cruelty to 
the brutp creation, and of the^Ariciil 
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representations^ to which some 'peculiar 
circumstancos . have called their atten- 
tion, — ^they do not. hesitate to express 
their unanimous opinion, that these ^ 
amusements, as well from their llcen- 
tioas tendency, as from the strong 
temptations to vice which they afford, 
ought not to be frequented." 

The term ^' especiaUy^^ in this para- 
grafdi, while it directs the notice to 
certain specified evils — ^* to which some 
^peculiar circumstances had called the 
attention"-— does not diminish the decided 
disapprobation expressed in the Resolu- 
tion against other worldly amusements 
inconsistent with spiritual things.* 

* The reader is likewise referred to a resolution 
in the Jaurnal of the General Convention, (1817) p. 121, 
connected with another, p. 15. 

Since the preceding page was put to press a 
friend has furnished the writer with the 54th Num- 
ber of the Gospe) Advocate, an Episcopal work pub- 
lished in Boston, in which appears the first part of 
an ** Essay on the Impropriety and Inconsistency of 
Comntanicants engaging in what are calkd the Ami 
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The views of ihe Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches are well known. 

It has been said in the E^it c^ 
defence, ^< that if people were not occtt'- 
pied in such amusements tfaej might 
be worse employed : and that (some 
who discard them are doing what m 
no better.'' Such an expression is often 
uttered in that petulance of recrimina- 
tion, which follows a conscious weak*- 
ness of the cause, and which, to change 
the nature of the argument, forsakes 
the principle to make an onset on the 
person. It is undoubtedly true that the 
professor of religion might be worse 
employed. But we are surely not re- 
duced to the perpetual dilemma of 
choosing one of two evils: — we are 
not placed in circumstances which re- 
quire us to commit one sin to avoid 

ments of the Age :— By the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, 
A. M. Rector of St Andrew's Church, Philadelphia.'^ 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this Essay may be 
widely drcalated. 
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another* The way of dutj is suffici- 
ently plain to preserve us from all ne- 
cessity of pausing on such a question: 
it. is pointed out by the simple direc- 
tion—'* avoid . all appearance of eviV^ 
Nor is it any more to the purpose that 
some who condemn these amusements 
may be guilty of more serious sins. Yet if 
attending and defending them would pre- 
serve, us from such more serious sins, 
the matter would be given up : or it 
would at least assume some other shape. 
In the interim, it is freely admitted that a 
spirit of worldliness, in another form^ — a 
temper of covetousness, and even still 
more flagrant iniquities, — may be visible 
in the conduct of some professors of 
religion : But it is never pretended that 
the violation of God's law on their part, 
in one respect, will form our excuse for 
the same act in another. 

What has been said, if it does not 
settle the question in itself, at least dedu- 
ees an argument of essential importance 
11* 
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to the conscientious Christian : It is that 
of the doubtfulness, of the propriety of 
these amusements. 

If there be a single principle in the 
word of Qod, which from its^very na- 
ture is out of the reach of controvjersjy 
it is^ that the doubtful character of an 
action renders it unlawful. The fol- 
lowing expressions of the Apostle Paul 
have a close^ connexion with our sub- 
ject. ^' Hast thou faith ? have it to thy- 
self before God. Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which 
he alloweth. And he that doubtethj is 
damnedp (condemaed,) if he eai, because 
he '^aieth not of faith ; for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.^^* The particular 
act to which the inspired writer refers^— 
that of eating meat offered to Idols, — 
was not deemed wrong in itself: It could 
only be considered so by the prejudice 
of a weak mind. But it became essen- 

• Rom xir. 22, 2^. 
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tially evil when it was committed under 
a distrust of its propriety. The follow- 
ing paraphrase of the passage just quo- 
ted may serve to illustrate the princi- 
ple. * Hast thou faith, or a full persua- 
sion of the lawfulness of this act ? be 
satisfied that God is a witness of thy con- 
scientiousness. Happy is that man who 
has no reason to condemn himself in 
the act which he allows to be lawful, 
but is well persuaded that his convic- 
tions are founded on the decisions 'of 
an enlightened conscience. He that 
doubteth the propriety of an act, and 
yet engages in it, is condemned ; inas- 
much as he is not fully convinced of 
the rectitude of his conduct ; for what- 
ever is done without a full conviction of 
its lawfulness is siti.' Now let us com- 
pare the question before us with this 
evangelical rule : The large proportion, 
if not the whole number^ of those who 
sustain the reputation of an exemplary 
life of piety consider what are called fash- 
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ionable amusements, inconsistent with a 
sincere profession of religion. Such has 
been the sentiment of the earliest Chris- 
tians as well as of those of the presetnt 
day. The Gospel requires an obvious 
distinction between the Christian and 
the worldling : that distinction must be 
visible not only in moral demeanour, 
hut in a spirituality of deportment.--- 
These two things^ if they tend no fur- 
ther, at least tend to render such amuse- 
ments doubtful. And when the ques* 
tion is viewed dispassionately, without 
any previous prejudice, that doubtful- 
ness increases. Here then the matter i& 
settled at once by the Apostolic rule. 

That man acts under a very lax staa- 
dard of morality who considers a trans- 
action excusable because he is not conJ&- 
(jent it is wrong. There is no tender- 
ness of conscience in such a case : his 
obedience is that of legal restraint ; hi& 
regard for the law of God does not arise 
from bi^ afiectioQS^ but from £us fears. 
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Sacha disposifkin is not liktly to exani'- 
iae the tendencj or >coQseqaences of an 
aGC : yety little likely to recognize a law 
of expediency as a guide to Christian du- 
ty : and still less likely to be free from 
that moral blindness which is incapably 
of invjestigating the practical Jbearing of 
the Gospel doctrines. Under a disabili- 
ty of this serious nature^ it is possible 
to pass through life without a single 
distiBCt idea of the grand principles of 
BTangelical truth. Growth in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; on 
which the Apostle lays so much stress^ 
is, in the idea of such a one, a mere 
figure of speech i the higher attainments 
in grace, which can only be reached by 
mt active and enlightened conscience^ 
mean very little : and all that is conso- 
litary^ and all that is refreshing to the 
heart, which are obtainable through the 
same medium, are entirely unknown. 

No one can be called obedient to 
the worH of God, who rejects thq 
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Apostdic role^ in matters of doubt- 
fulness. And especially, when tbe in*- 
friDgement of that rule is not only aa- 
necessary, but incurred for the sake of 
a momentary gratification, or to please 
others, who have no interest in either 
their own or our eternal welfare* 

The same fact which renders tbe 
propriety of fashionable amusements 
questionable, presents another argumeat 
against them 5 If those whom we es- 
teem pious, are conscientiously prinet"^ 
pled against such recreations, they are 
wounded by our engaging in them^-^— 
Now to say, that every man ought to 
leave his neighbour to stand or fall 
by himself, and accordingly to suifer 
no feeling to occupy the bosoni in re- 
lation to his conduct in these things, 
is to wave the matter on a ground - 
very foreign from the economy of Chris- 
tianity. No Christian can do this.-— 
It is not the single interest of the 
.private individual be bag in view: it is 



that of the cause of the Redeemer.— « 
This he has made his own : He feels 
himself wronged by any injury which it 
sustains. That same diffusive charity, 
which sinks in his sight little Sectarian 
distinctions, and teaches him to love all 
"who love the Lord Jesus t'hrist in 
sincerity," renders him susceptible of 
feeling, whenever the cause of religion 
is dishonoured. Charity owes its ex- 
istence to a love of the Redeemer; and 
is inseparable from a love of his cause^ 
or of those who are supposed to be en- 
listed in it. To suppose the Christian, 
then, unaffected by that which he be- 
lieves detrimental to the influence of 
true religion, is to suppose an impos- 
sibility. We are not without analogy 
of the same thing in civil communi- 
ties : Whatever public sentiment has 
determined to be a mattei^ of reproach, 
or mischievous to the welfare of socie- 
ty,' is. proscribed: even although there 
m^ be no writfen law in relation to 
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it: And be who violates such a tacit 
regulation, is justly considered an of- 
fender against the beUer feelings of 
the communitj. And it is no pallia* 
tkon of his fault, that so«ie others 
may be loose enougb to countenance bim 
in it: This public sentiment is de- 
rived from the more virtuous, and not 
the more loose portion of society.— 
Now the Church of Jesus Christ, is a 
community, whose express object is to 
honour their Head: the views which 
are entertained by those whose acknow- 
ledged piety has given them a promi- 
nence in it, are entitled to our res- 
pect: no matter what their birth, 
worldly rank, or power, may be. The 
feelings or anxieties which are called 
into play here, are far more intense,— 
because they relate to concerns of far 
more importance, — than those of the 
former case. 

An independence of action, and a 
choice of practi(^ principles^ is an ab- 
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surdity of tettns when applied^ to a 
d^ristian profession. The moment this 
is assumed^ the profelssor becomes amen* 
sMef to all the laws of Expediency dind 
Charity. He will find that they bear 
oa oKltly an act which miiy be right 
in itdetf^ but which is wholly altered 
in icsdi^acter' by that bearing. The 
question of ^^ abstracted rectitude" ne- 
ver can belong to th^ department of 
Christian casuistry. This truth involves 
another which goes far towards disposing 
of alt doubts on the subject before us ; 
if indeed it do not completely setth^ 
them. 

The law of Charity, it is true, is 
very distirtct from the maxims of the 
world : and it belongs to no other sys* 
tem of religion than our own. But 
here it is intended to be the ligament 
of society. It is designed to be the' 
interpreter of other rules in the great 
Christian code. It demands self-denial, 
and it commands sacrifices for the sake 

18 
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•f otlprd, even where we have nb 
•ther personal interest in the individual 
than that which arises from Jtself. }' He 
that loveth not his brother ahideth in 
death*^^ is a distinguishing axiom of the 
word of God. The Apostle brings it 
into play in a case completely parallel 
with the one now under consideration. 
He shews us that instead of being in- 
dependent of our brethren in the choice 
of our conduct, we are bound to act 
with a reference both to their views 
wd their feeling. Their very igno- 
iiance, instead of being a reason for 
contempt^ is an argument in behalf of 
•ur duty to keep a special regard to 
their feelings^ while the sacrifice on 
•ur part compromits uo other duty: 
<^ But if any man say unto you, this is 
offered in sacrifice unto Idok^ eat not 
for his sake that shewed it^ and for 
eonsdence sake. For the earth is the 

^ 1 John iii» l^ 
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Lord^s^ and the fulness thereof. Con- 
science^ Isaj/j not thine ownj but of the 
other: for why is my liberty jiidged of 
another man^s conscience* For if I9 by 
grctce, be a partaker, ivhy am I evil spo- 
ken of for that for which I give thanks? 
Whether^ therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do^ do all to the glory 
of God. Give none offence, neither t9 
the Jews nor to the Gentiles, nor t0 
the Church of GodJ*^^ The following 
paraphrase will, perhaps, render this 
passage more intelligible to those who 
are not accustomed to a critical stu- 
dy of the Scriptures: It will be re- 
collected, by the way, that the ques- 
tion before St. Paul, was a case of 
conscience, whether, the meats which 
were sold in the markets and had been 
sacrificed to Idols, might be eaten by 
the Christians, when in the houses of 
the Heathen :— * If any one say to yoif, 

• I Cor. z. ss.-d9.< 
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this is a thing which had been sacri- 
ficed to an Idol-^thus intimating that 
in his opinion you join in the wor*- 
ship of the Idol by eating-r-do iiot 
eat it for conscience sake ; because 
the earth is the Lord's and the full- 
ness thereof, there is, therefore, abun- 
dance to satisfy the appetite lawfully 
without this. In jspeaking of ,co^- 
science, I do not mean .t(^ne own,-^ 
for thou art convincedt ^at the eating 
of such meats is not encouraging I^ol* 
worship— but the conscience of the 
other who may consider it differently : 
If it be answered, why is my liberty 
judged of, or governed iby another 
man's conscience? and why, if I, by 
the grace of God, to whom the eaurth 
belongs, be allowed to partake of all 
its fruits, am I evil spoken of for doing 
that for which I give thanks? It is 
replied — on that very account-— that thou 
art not restricted to any particular food— 
and that Cod is so .gracious in bis 
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giftsH^whether ye eat or drmk, ojr 
whatever ye do, y/e are bouod by Ju^ 
goodness to do fill to bis glx^y i diere- 
fore, give no offence imto others.' It 
is in relation to the same thing, the 
Apostle had said — ^* But when ye sin so 
against the brethren, and wound their 
Wfak conscience^ ye sin against Christ ;"* 
-and with all the disinterestedness of one 
who was ready to practice the doc- 
trine he taught, added, " Wherefore, 
if meat make my (brother to offend^ J 
will eat no flesh whUe the world standeth^ 
lest I make my brother to offend^^^rr 
It was the same Apostle, who ia a 
letter to another Churcli, says« ^^ U i$ 
good neither to eat flesh nor to drinks 
winCj nor any thing whereby thy bror 
iher siumbleth, or is offended^ or is 
made ic^aA;."t The whole of this case 
^as one very remote from being doubt- 

• I Cor. 1^1 12^ 13; 
f Rom. 3dj, 81. _ 
12* 
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fill in itself considered; and it was 
decided — not to be rendered doubt- 
ful—but essentially criminal, if it gave 
offence to a brother. It is not difQ- 
cult to imagine what the decision of 
8t. Paul would have been in the 
matter now before us, where one evil 
is superadded to the other. 

A delicate regard to the scruples af 
others, especially where no important 
personal advantage is sacrificed, is one 
of the characteristics of Christian mag^^ 
lanimity. But^ where the question is 
believed by many of sober judgment 
and enlightened understandings to be 
connected with the vital interests of 
religion, as in the present instance^ it 
becomes n^re hazardous to tread with 
an incautious step. A blow may be 
struck^ and a pain inflicted, to gratify 
a selfish end, which the Head of the 
Church may not pass lightly by. The 
Church of Jesus Chrish is emphatically 
called his '^ body :'^ the pious constitute 
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its members ; any evil, therefore, which 
is inflicted on a part, is recognized hy 
the whole. 

It is unnecessary to remain longer 
in this part of our subject. Let us ad- 
vance to anothi^r: These amCTsements 
superinduce a temper and spirit of world- 
linessy and are therefore inconsistent with 
m sincere profession of religion. Thig 
argument does not refer merely to the 
•fleet of blotting out the distinction which 
the Gospel requires between the Chris- 
tian and the worldling, and on which much 
has already been said, but it comes home 
to the bosom and private experience of 
the Christian himself. It assumes the 
truth, that no one can attend on such 
Amusements without a prejudicial re- 
sult on his devotional feelings : or with- 
out a relaxation of that habitual refer- 
ence to eternal things which makes up 
the essential character of evangelical 
Christianity. This tendency is some- 
kmes discoverable to the'maa of tht 
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world himself, so far as it cm be sm 
in external acts^ and these pursuits 
have therefore been earnestly recom- 
mended as an effectual oieans to re- 
move what is called the severity of 
religious restraint The foilowiug re- 
marks, as an example^ are taken from 
the work of a philosopher whose mind 
was not a little tinctured with the ia*- 
£delity of the French school, a fact 
wMch will furnish an interpretation of 
SJdch terms as * fanaticism' and < frenzy*' 
.^^la little relig:ious sects, the morals qf 
the common people have been almost 
always remarkably regular and orderly ; 
generally inuch more so than in the es- 
lablished Church. The morals of those 
little sects, indeed, have frequently beea 
rather disagreeably rigorous and unso- 
cial." " The second of these remedies, 
(to correct whatever was disagreeably 
rigorous,) is the frequency and gaiety 
-of public diversions " " Public diver- 
^QS iiave always been the objects of 
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j^read and hatred » to all the fanatical 
|>roinoters of those popular frenzies."* 
With equal justice it has been said, that 
*^ if some of the religious denominations 
in our country would encourage their 
members to participate in popular re- 
cxe^tions^ it would he found a favoura- 
ble measure to liberalize their sentiments 
and feelipgSt as w^ell as to relax the sii- 
'pqrst)tious severity of their views.f— 
Now the known religious sentiments of 
these writers will explain how far things 
are called by Iheir right names, and what 
is the nature of the evil which they de- 
sure to remedy. 

There are certainly professors of re* 
Jj^on who' know little or no difference 
in the nature of tht^ir experience ; and 
who tell us, accordingly, that they dis* 
cover no alteration in their frame of mind 
Softer engaging in such recreations.-*- 
Xt is not easy to reason with such per* 

• Smith's Wealth of Natipnt, VoL IIU 
i Wiilert^ 
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sons from the effect of changes whick 
they have never felt : and still less easy 
to point out evils which they cannot 
comprehend. But he who has ^^ passed 
from death unto life," and who since 
that change has discovered in himself 
new inclinations, and has fouild new 
sources of happiness, is familiar with 
a difference in the religious frames of 
his mind plainly referable to his habitg 
or employments. It is not hard for him 
to distinguish between acts the mere mo- 
rality of which he may not be able to in- 
vestigate, but the propriety or impro- 
priety of which is obvious fo him from 
their effect on himself. It is not say- 
ing too much to affirm that no one can 
return from these amusements and close 
the day with all that fervency of de- 
votional exercise, with that undivided 
attention to the perusal of the word of 
God, and that diligent examination of 
his own heart, which will l)e the last 
ilaily exercise of the growing Chrif^ 
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tian. The scene in which he had en- 
gaged possessed a power of attraction 
which is not relinquished when the en- 
gagement is closed. It is over and 
over enacted, at least in many of its 
parts, by the effective exercise of fan- 
cy. The reflected picture is vivid, and 
perhaps long vivid, to the mind's eye, 
even vrhen the re*ality is passed. This 
attraction was not derived from the pow- 
er of a religious taste, but from incli- 
nations which were wholly of a world- 
ly nature : These, of course, are fed 
and cherished, and strengthened : And 
so far as they are so, they effectually 
militate against an opposite and holy 
temper. 

Now every one who is conversant 
with any thing of religious experience, 
well knows that a devotional and hap- 
py frame of mind is more easily lost 
than regained. It is, therefore, not a 
momentary effect which is produced 
ill the preseuit laBtance* The wldmm 
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an^ insensibility which now attend the 
performance of religious duties, Will 
either be followed hy the pains of re- 
morse, or they will increase in inten- 
sity by continuance. One link iti the 
chain of evil^ is succeeded by another. 
The feelings and character undergo a 
new modification. The coinfort of re- 
ligion is forgotten, or only remem- 
bered in its vacancy, as a thing that 
is passed. Conscience loses its tender- 
ness. Devotion itself is a matter of 
form and constraint. The spirit and 
beauty of holiness are visible no more. 
Such has been the fearful history of 
many a Christian, whose first back^ 
sliding step was taken in ^^ innocent 
amusements." 

This statement is equally illustrated 
in the example of ihe serious inquirer 
for salvation. No oue> who would 
even defend these popular recreations, 
wiir deny that they have a tendency^' 
to banish the audety of aa aWal:€A€#^ 
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gifisH^whether ye eat or dfink^ ojf 
whatever ye do, ye are boimd by Jup 
goodness to do pll to bis glory ; cherep 
fore, give do ofieace uoto others.' U 
k in relation to the same thing, the 
Apostle had said — <* But when ye sin so 
against the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience^ ye sin against Christ ;''* 
^nd with all the disinterestedness of one 
who was ready to practice the doc- 
trine he taught, added, " Wherefore^ 
if meat make my (brother to offend, I 
will eat nojlesh while the world standethy 
lest I make my brother to offend.^^^?' 
It vras the ^ame Apostle, who in n 
letter to another Churdi^ says. ^^ It is 
good neither to eat flesh nor to drink 
winej nor any thing whereby thy bra* 
iher stwmblethy or is offended, or is 
made weah^^f The whole of this case 
^as one very remote from being doubt- 

• I Cor. viii. 12, 13. 
f Rom. adr. 91. _ ^ 
12* 
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ftil ia itself considered ; and it was 
decided — not to be rendered doubt- 
ful— ^but essentially crinoiinal, if it gave 
offence to a brother. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what the decision of 
St. Paul would have been in the 
matter now before us, where one evil 
is superadded to the other. 

A delicate regard to the scruples of 
others, especially where no important 
personal advantage is sacrificed, is one 
of the characteristics of Christian mag* 
Banimity. But^ where the question is 
believed by many of sober judgment 
and enlightened understandings to be 
connected with the vital interests of 
religion, as in the present instance, it 
becomes more hazardous to tread with 
an incautious step, A blow may be 
9truck^ and a pain inflicted, to gratify 
a selfish end, which the Head of the 
Church may not pass lightly by. The 
Church of Jesus Chrish is emphatically 
called his ^^ body :^ the pioos constitute 
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its meDObers ; any evil, therefore, which 
is inflicted on a part, is recognized by 
the whole. 

It is unnecessary to remain longer 
in this part of our subject. Let us ad- 
vance to another: These amCTsements 
superinduce a temper and spirit of world- 
liiiess; and are therefore inconsistent with 
a sincere profession of religion. This 
argument does not refer merely to the 
•ffect of blotting out the distinction which 
the Gospel requires between the Chris- 
tian and the worldling, and on which much 
has already been said, but it comes home 
to the bosom and private experience of 
the Christian himself. It assumes the 
truth, that no one can attend on such 
Amusements without a prejudicial re- 
sult on his devotidnal feelings : or with- 
out a relaxation of that habitual refer- 
ence to eternal things which makes up 
the essential character of evangelical 
Christianity. This tendency is some- 
limefi discoverable to the'maa of the 
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warld himself, so far as it can be m 
in external acts^ and these pursuits 
have therefore been earnestly recom- 
mended as an effectual oieans to re- 
move what is called the severity of 
religious restraint. The following re- 
marks, as aa example^ are taken from 
the work of a philosopher whose mind 
was not a little tinctured with the ia^ 
fidelity of the French school, a fact 
wMch will furnish an interpretation of 
ftuch terms as * fanaticism' and ^ frenzy^' 
.*^Ia little religious sects, the morals qf 
ibe common people have been almost 
always remarkably regular and orderly ; 
generally «nuch more so than in the es- 
tablished Church. The morals of those 
little sects, indeed, have frequently beea 
rather disagreeably rigorous and unso- 
cial." " The second of these remedies, 
(to correct whatever was disagreeably 
rigorous^) is the frequency and gaiety 
of public diversions '^ " Public diver- 
^Qs have always been the objects of 
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jjread and hatred) to all the fanatical 
promoters of those popular frenzies."* 
With equal justice it has been said, that 
^^ if some of the religious denominations 
in our country would encourage their 
members to participate in popular re- 
pre^tions^ it would he found a favoura- 
ble measure to liberalize their sentiments 
8Uid feelings, as w;ell as to relax the su- 
perstitious severitjr of their views.f — 
Ifow the known religious sentiments of 
these writers will explain how far things 
are called by their right names, and what 
is the nature of the evil which they de* 

sure to remedy. 

There are certainly professors of re* 
^igion who* know little or no difference 
in the nature of their experience : and 
who tell us, accordingly, that they dis- 
cover no alteration in their frame of mind 
^fter engaging in such recreations.-^ 
Xt is not easy to reason with such per* 

^ SmitVft Wealth of V«4ions, Vol. llh 
i WUlert^ 
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sons from the effect of changes which 
they have never felt : and still less easy 
to point out evils which they cannot 
comprehend. But he who has ^' passed 
from death unto life,'' and who since 
that change has discovered in himself 
new inclinations, and has fourld new 
sources of happiness, is familiar with 
a difference in the religious frames of 
his mind plainly referable to his habits 
or employments. It is not hard for him 
to distinguish between acts the mere mo- 
rality of which he may not be able to in- 
vestigate, but the propriety or impro- 
priety of which is obvious to him from 
their effect on himself- It is not say- 
ing too much to affirm that no one can 
return from these amusements and dose 
the day with all that fervency of de- 
votional exercise, with that undivided 
attention to the perusal of the word of 
God, and that dilijjent examination of 
his own heart, which will be the last 
liaiiy exercise of the growing Cbfi<^ 
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tian. The scene in which he had en- 
gaged possessed a power of attraction 
which is not relinquished when the en« 
gagement is closed. It is over and 
over enacted, at least in many of its 
parts, by the effective exercise of fan- 
cy- The reflected picture is vivid, and 
perhaps long vivid, to the mind's eye, 
even when the re'ality is passed. This 
attraction was not derived from the pow- 
er of a religious taste, but from incli- 
nations which were wholly of a world- 
ly nature : These, of course, are fed 
and cherished, and strengrhened : And 
so far as they are so, they effectually 
militate against an opposite and holy 
temper. 

Now every one who is conversant 
with any thing of religious experience, 
well knows that a devotional and hap- 
py frame of mind is more easily lost 
than regained. It is, therefore, not a 
momentary effect which is produced 
ill the present lustance* The coldnMi 
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ter, whose words we quote on the sub- 
ject^ has said : 

*^ This is the source of all the tu- 
multuous occupations of men, and of *a)i 
that is called diversion, or pastime ; in 
which their only aim in effect, is, to 
make the time pass away without feel- 
ing it, or rather without feeling them- 
selves; and, by wasting this small por- 
tion of life, to avoid that bitterness and 
inward disgust, which would necessarily 
accompany an attention to ourselves for 
that period. The soul finds nothing in 
herself that contents her. She sees no- 
thing but what it distresses her to think 
of. And this obliges her to look round 
about her, to seek how she may lose 
the recollection of her real condition, 
by applying herself to external objects. 
Her pleasure consists in this forgetful- 
ness: and nothing is wanting to make 
her miserable, but obliging her to see 
herself, and to live with herself."* 

* P«&seQ» de M. Pascal. 
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i^read and hatred, to all the fanatical 
promoters of those popular frenzies."* 
With equal justice it has been said, that 
^^ if some of the religious denominations 
in our country would encourage their 
members to participate in popular re- 
^efitipns^ it would be found a favoura- 
ble measure to liberalize their sentiments 
8Uid feelings, as w^U as to relax the su- 
perstitious severity of their views.f — 
Ifow the known religious sentiments of 
tb^e writers will explain how far things 
are called by their right names, and what 
is the nature of the evil which they de* 

sure to remedy. 

There are certainly professors of re* 
Jigion who' know little or no difference 
in the nature of their experience: and 
who tell us, accordingly, that they dis- 
cover no alteration in their frame of mind 
9,fter engaging in such recreations.-^ 
It is not easy to reason with such per* 

• Smith's Wealth of Nations^ Vol llh 
i WOlertv, 
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sons from the effect of changes which 
they have never felt : and still less easy 
to point out evils which they cannot 
comprehend. But he who has ^' passed 
from death unto life," and who since 
that change has discovered in himself 
new inclinations, and has fouiid new 
sources of happiness, is familiar with 
a difference in the religious frames of 
his mind plainly referable to his habits 
or employments. It is not hard for him 
to distinguish between acts the mere mo- 
rality of which he may not be able to in- 
vestigate, but the propriety or impro- 
priety of which is obvious fo him from 
their effect on himself- It is not say- 
ing too much to affirm that no one can 
return from these amusements and dose 
the day with all that fervency of de- 
votional exercise, with that undivided 
attention to the perusal of the word of 
God, and thai diligent examination of 
his own heart, which will Ire the last 
liaily exercise of the growing Cbfi<^ 
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tian. The scene in which he had eft- 
gaged possessed a power of attraction 
which is not relinquished when the en« 
gagement is closed. It is over and 
over enacted, at least in many of its 
parts, by the effective exercise of fan- 
cy. The reflected picture is vivid, and 
perhaps long vivid, to the mind's eye, 
even when the reality is passed. This 
attraction was not derived from the pow- 
er of a religious taste, but from incli- 
nations which were wholly of a world- 
ly nature : These, of course, are fed 
and cherished, and strengrhened : And 
so far as they are so, they effectually 
militate against an opposite and holy 
temper. 

Now every one who is conversant 
with any thing of religious experience, 
well knows that a devotional and hap- 
py frame of mind is more easily lost 
than regained. It is, therefore, not a 
momentary effect which is produced 
ill the present instance* The coldnMi 
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^^ these things never did me any harm,^' 
is not very easily sustained. But if it 
were freely adoiittedt and if in the ad- 
mission all the arguments previously 
mentioned vi^ere given up, or — what is 
more likely to follow — forgotten — the 
objector has gained very little. The 
established truth that others may be in- 
jured by such recreations, is a reason, 
if there were no other^ why he should 
abstain from them. 

Few scripture maxims are so little 
considered,* but none are more com- 
pletely established than this — that the 
wrong committed by others, in conse- 
quence of our example, may be, in a 
greater or less degree^ chargeable to 
ourselves. This maxim composes a 
principal point of St Paul's ai^ument 
on the question relative to the meat of 
Sacrifices, to which we have already 
adverted. The amount of his reason- 
ing — or rather the amount of the Word 
of God on the aibject is this: that 



he who leads another to commit sin 
by any act of his own^ even although 
that act might have been otherwise 
innocent in itself, is involved in the 
gailt be has occasioned. Such is the 
complicated character of our responsi- 
bility. It is not one or two that are 
dependent on the conduet of the profes- 
sor of religion in the shaping of their 
deportment, or in the adoption of their 
opinions. It is not to the little circle 
of his own immediate intimates or con- 
nexions that the evil of a suspicious 
example is confined. Nor is it within the 
more extended sphere, of general ac- 
quaintance that such evil is limited: 
It extends from the individuals of one 
to those of another circle : It ramifies 
far and wide; until the first source 
from which the mischief begun is lost 
to the sight. The evil of example does 
more : it survives the Exemplar : it 
lives^ and acts with all its pestiferous 
influence when the exemplar is forgot- 

14 
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tea : And there is powerful energy in 
posthumous wickedness. 

But the mischief of unhappy ex- 
ample in the professor of religion does 
not consist in this alone. He cannot 
charge himself with a precise measure 
of evil : He cannot say, ^ 1 have done 
thus much wrong and no more :' The 
man who follows him, and who is sa- 
tisfied in doing wrong under the shelter 
of an example, is the last to be con- 
fined to that degree of evil. He will 
go beyond it : * This much is excusa- 
ble, a little more is nearly as much 
so.' His own imitator has equal liber- 
ty^ and proceeds with equal step. 

There is no subject of reflection 
vvhich should more readily create a 
salutary alarm than this : there is none 
which presents a more serious admo- 
nition. Acts whose influence and con- 
sequences are confined to ourselves have 
their limits of evil, and carry their 
final issue no further than to our own 
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destiny : But acts which are to ef- 
fect others are of a nature infinitely 
more important. Their beginning alone 
is visible : Their end is beyond our 
sight : Their progress is active and con- 
tinued, gathering guilt as they ])roceed| 
and ttiuhiplying consequences remote and 
near. Such may be the history of a 
single deed whose first appearance may 
be negative — or perhaps even innocent — 
if confined to the first perpetrator. 

If, as has been already said, thou- 
sands who would otherwise be doubt- 
ful in respect to the consistency of 
these amusements lose their apprehen- 
sions under the example of Christians, — 
or of those who profess to be such — 
if thousands who suffer in their spiri- 
tual interests by such pursuits, are still 
led into them by the example of oth- 
ers, what a weight of responsibility is 
assumed by that example! * Others en- 
gage in these things and why may not 
I?' — is a question usually followed b^' 
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tbe act itself^ without waiting to ia- 
quire into the consequences' likely to 
ensue in the difTerent cases. Nor is 
this all. Not only may the serious in- 
quirer into religion find a stumbling- 
block in this example ; not only may 
the thoughtless and giddy be confirmed 
in habits unfriendly to serious reflec- 
tion : not only may a natural levity 
be revived and cherished in many who 
follow us ; not only may all this be 
effected, but it is effected with no pro- 
portionate gain to ourselves. The sacri- 
fice required in order to have prevented 
all this evil, was trifling ; too trifling 
to deserve consideration, even if the 
pleasure had been perfectly innocent 
in itself. 

This view of the subject attaches 
new importance to it. It precludes all sel- 
fish excuses. It suffers no one to proceed 
according to his own inclinations under 
the plea that his example is of small im- 
portance. But even if our influence, and 
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accordiagly our example^ were confin- 
ed within narrow limits; if very few 
were to be injured or benefitted by our 
conduct^ we are still required to exert 
all that little influence in favour of evan- 
gelical truth. The man who has but 
little power to do good or evil is very 
likely to shew by the exercise of that 
what he would do with greater oppor- 
tunities. His sTttach'iient or his indif- 
ference to the interests of religion will 
still be evinced. And he ^we\l knows 
that he will be required to give an ac- 
count of his' {Stewardship, whether a sin- 
gle talent or ten^ have been committed 
to his care. 

But the professor of religion, in the 
6ase before us, is never without a con^- 
siderable weight of influence. If he 
dishonour his profession^ the matter does 
l!0t end in an impeachment of his prin** 
ciples ; his conduct reflects dishonour 
on the cause of the Redeemer. But 
«ven then, ther mischief he commits in 

14* 
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some particulars does not deprive him 
of the power to do harm in others. He 
is still pointed out as an example of the 
compatibleness of worldly engagements 
with religious vows : In this instance at 
leasts the other inconsistencies of his con- 
duct are forgotten : or they may be 
defended to give value to the present 
defence. On the other hand^ if his 
deportment be strictly moral, that alone 
vvill render his example imposing. No 
position can be assumed with more safe- 
ty than that the professor of religion has 
taken a place in society^ which is pub-* 
lie and prominent. No matter what 
his station may be in the social relations 
of life^ he necessarily carries with him 
a degree of influence which no reflect^ 
ing mind can contemplate without anx- 
iety for its result; and with which no 
conscientious man wilt carelessly trifle* 
The Time which is expended in theso 
amusements is misapplied. If they were 
not wron in the mselvea^ or if it coiild 
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be shewn that they may be classed with 
matters of negative influence, the pre- 
ceding position is still true. To the man 
of the world, an argument of this cha- 
racter would indeed be of small im- 
portance : for the very design of popu- 
lar recreatibns is to make us insensible 
to the lapse of time^ or in other words, 
to prevent its hanging heavy on our 
hands. But it is well known that he 
whose hours are regularly and method- 
ically engrossed by duties^ has little 
reason to complain of the burden* And 
to the Christian it is equally well known 
that every day is of importance to se- 
cure the essential objects for which be 
was sent into the world— the sanctifi- 
jpation of his own soul^ and the ad- 
vancement of his Redeemer's cause : and 
we are never without the opportunity 
of promoting one of these ends. If at- 
tention to these things would comprise 
a life of dulness, it would be unjust 
t9 denomiaate the life of the Cbristisgi 
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happy ; for they are the end of his 
being:, and his happiness might to de- 
pend on the assiduity which he exer- 
cises to secure that end. 

To say that we were sent into 
the world merely to enjoy ourselves in 
its pleasures, is to utter the language 
of the grossest sensuality. An ordinary 
reader of the Bible would see that 
[ man — the heir of eternity — can have 
no time to lose* The imfienitent sin- 
ner who, strictly speaking, lives under 
a respite only, is under obligations td 
his own everlasting interest to waste 
none of those moments which should 
be expended in making his peace with 
his God. The Christian, whose en- 
gagement it is to be distinct from 
the wirll, and to whom the present age 
furnishes new and continual means of 
doing and devising good, will never 
have reason to complain of the -super- 
fluity of time. He recognizes the div 
lection of the Apastte* <^ That he no 
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longer should live the rest of his time 
in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to 
the will of GoiJ*^ ^^ Redeeming the 
time, because the days are emY." 

The hours which are expended by 
the votary of pleasure^ in that species 
of " busy idleness" — to use a term 
adopted on the supposition that no po- 
sitive evil is effected — are not to be 
counted in the period spent in the act. 
We are to take into consideration the 
time of preparation — in some instances^ 
no small portion of the whole ; — ^that 
which is lost on the occasion itself; 
and that which is engrossed on the 
return. The calculation will vary in 
the different persons to whom it is ap^ 
plied. But it will be found on the 
whole materially correct. To the Chris- 
tian, this expenditure is far more se- 
rious. We have tlien to add, that 
indefinite term of coldness in religious 
duty— ror of painful effort to restore 
suspended feelings of devotion, which 
invariably follows. 
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To the disinterested observer, no 
spectacle would seem more incon- 
gruous than that of the Christian, who 
professes to believe that all his hours 
are called into requisition for the great 
end of his being, spending them with 
a prodigality which indicates the weari- 
ness they occasion : devising new 
means to hasten their escape; and to 
bring himself so much nearer to his 
final account, with less preparation to 
meet it, and with longer arrears of 
unimproved privilege against him : but 
above all,— seriously defending the pro- 
priety of such eugagements, under the 
plea that the mind requires them, and 
that time was loaned in part for such 
an end. 

' The Money which is expended in 
these amusements, is criminally misap- 
plied. To say nothing of the fact 
that the large proportion of those who 
engage in them, have, after discharg- 
ing what 1)8 due to others, very little 
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that can be spared from the ordinary 
comforts of life: — to saj nothing of 
the truth that this little might be 
much better bestowed : to say nqthin'g 
of the powerful temptation which is 
occasioned by popular recreations, to 
lay out what belongs by 'debt to 
others ; — to say nothing of the ma- 
ny other considerations which ap|jly to 
the ordinary member of society, — the ac- 
knowledged claims on the Christian de- 
mand his earnest attention. 

The idea that we have a right to 
disburse our property in such manner 
as we please — that our Creator requires 
of us simply a life of private devotion — 
and that his injunctions do not reach 
into other matters — can hardly be en- 
tertained by any one who has consi- 
dered the relation in which he stands 
to his God. It is the motto of the 
Christian that " he is not his oum.^^ 
His property, as well as his time and 
talents, is designed to be subservient 
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to the cause af his God. He admits 
that practical direction—" None of us 
liveth to himself ^—'' whether we live, 
w die^ we are the Lord^sJ^ 

Of all Blatters entrusted to our 
stewardship nothing seems so reluctant- 
ly acknowledged t6 be a loan as the 
property which has fallen to us by 
right of inheritance, or which has been 
amassed by industry and care. Yet 
the Christian well knows that even 
this is committed only in trust. And 
that he will have to render a solemn 
account for all that is entrusted. Now 
the evil of an injudicious, or rather 
criminal, disposal of our pecuniary means 
does not consist merely in the single 
act, — ^various as are the ways in which 
the expenditure is occasioned — but like- 
wise in the consequences which follow. 
There is a spirit of selfishness acquir- 
ed which extends more or les;s through 
the whole of the life. This statement 
is illustrated by daily abserv^tioB.-— 
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Excepting in the few instances in which 
a natural and undiscriminating generosi- 
ty exists, men who have contracted 
a habit of devotedness to worldly plea* 
sure are parsimonious to the claims of 
Zion. Money appears lost in this re- 
turn of it to its rightful owner. They 
count the units presented to the trea- 
sury of Christ, while the hundreds 
which are flung to the God of this 
world are unreckoned and forgotten. — 
Those who have been active in - pro- 
moting the benevolent exertions of the 
present day will recall frequent instan- 
ces of this truth. 

If the money expended in these 
amusements promote no good end, it 
will be, to say the least, sinfully squan- 
dered in idleness and folly. But if what 
has been said in the preceding pages 
be completely defensible, such a distri- 
bution of the smallest portion of our 
property is treason to the interests of 
Zion. This is a solemn consideration 

16 
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to the professor of religion. He has 
before him, not only the admonitory 
truth that all he possesses will be 
reckoned at the audit of Jehovah— that 
he is required most expressly to pro- 
mote the cause of the Redeemer by it — 
but that an expenditure in engagements 
inimical to his own and others spiritual 
welfare, is a treacherous perversion of 
the means of honouring his God. 

In concluding this chapter, — the three 
questions of Bernard, on points of du- 
ty, well deserve the attention of the 
Christian on the present subject. 1. Is 
it lawful ? May I do it and not sin ? 
2. Is it becoming me as a Christian? 
May I do it and not wrong my pro- 
fession ? 3. Is it expedient ? May I 
do it, and not offend a weak brother? 

And in addition to this, the follow- 
ing quotation from a learned and pious 
writer is submitted: 

'^Recreations are lawful and use- 
ful if thus qualified; 1st If fhe mat- 
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ter of them be not forbidden; for there 
is no sporting with sin. 2d. IT we 
have an holy Christian end in them ; 
that is to fit our bodies and minds for 
the service of God ; and do not do it 
principally to please the flesh. If, with- 
out dissembling our hearts, we can say 
1 would not meddle with this recrea- 
tion, if I thought I could have my 
body and mind as well strengthened and 
fitted for God's service without it. — 
3d. If we use not recreations with- 
out need, as to the said end ; nor con- 
tinue them longer than they are useful 
to that end;, and so do not cast away 
any of our precious 4 time on them in 
vain. 4th. If they be not uncivil, ex- 
cessively cosily, cruel, or accompanied 
with the like unlawful accidents. 6th. 
If they contain not more probable in- 
centives to vice than to virtue : as to 
covetousness^ lust, passion, profane- 
ness, &c. 6th. If they are not like to 
be more hurtful to the souls of others 
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that join with us than profitable to us. 
7th» If they be not like to do more 
hurt by offending any that are weak 
or dislike them, than good to us that 
use them^ 8th. If they be used sea- 
sonably, in a time that they hinder not 
greater duties. 9th. If we dd it not 
in company unfit for us to join with. 
10th. Especially if we make ft right 
choice of recreations, and when divers 
are before us, we take the best ; that 
which is least offensiye^ least expensive 
of time and cost» and which best fur- 
thereth the health of our bodies, with 
the smallest inconvenience. 

*' These rules being observed, recre- 
ations are as lawful as sleep, or food, 
or physic.''* 

• Baxter's Pnictical Works, Vol. III. p. 378. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It has been seen that many of the 
arguments on this question, are of a 
iixharacter foreign from tbe reasoning of 
tii6 man of the world. The spiritual 
experience of the Christian, is a matter 
of which he is of necessity an incom- 
pent judge. He sees but little to gain 
•r Jose in effects which he does not 
understand. And yet it is to be la- 
mented, that persons of this descrip- 
tion^ are too frequently the ready ad-\ 
Tisers, and the voluntary self-constituted 
counsellors of thosQ who hare the 

15* 
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deepest interest in the question, in de- 
termining a point of duty. The sin- 
cere professor of religion, should be 
biassed by no authority of opinion, or 
by no general reasoning, which clashes 
with the views of experimental piety, 
or the simple directions of Scripture. 
He should examine for himself: and 
he should suspect his own judgment, 
when it does not agree with that of 
others, who sustain the reputation of 
exemplary piety. 

Nor is this the only conclusion 
which it is humbly desired the reader 
may draw from the- preceding re- 
marks: there is another of equal value: 
It is that in a question of this nature, 
his decision should not depend upon 
the combined sufficiency of the whole 
sum of argument which has been pre- 
sented to his consideration. If there 
be but a single strong reason against 
these popular amusements, it deserves 
thg most serious thought. One argu- 
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mciit against any act renders it incon- 
sistent with the duty of the Christian> 
unless an equal force of reasoning ap- 
pear in its favour. Here, then, the 
whole matter might be set at rest. No 
moral good can be derived from these 
popular recreations : All that is said 
in their behalf, is of a different nature, 
or is wholly on the defensive. On the 
other hand, their influence on the re- 
ligious interests of the Christian, is cer- 
tainly unhappy. In the meanwhile, it 
is admitted that the sacrifice he would 
make in relinquishing them, while his 
inclinations are at Variance with wprld- 
liness, . must be trifling ia the ex- 
treme. 

But it is left to the candour of the 
Christian reader whether the whole of 
the preceding reasoninig, so far as reli- 
gion is concerned, is not founded in truth? 
If it be so, his own duty on the sub- 
ject is perfectly plain. We advance a 
step further : accortUng to a scriptural 
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principle already cited, if the mind of 
the reader were still unsettled — if a 
struggle or a wavering arrest a deci- 
sion— ^this very state of mind passes a 
cmidemnatory sentence on the practici^ 
in question* 

The writer has omitted any refe- 
rence to ParenicA duty as a branch of 
his subject, because he is persuaded 
that the hints which have been given 
on worldly engagements in general will 
have furnished a train of thought to 
the pious parent which anticipates fur* 
iher remark. The sincere Christian 
will hardly consider scenes of amuse- 
ment which should not be encouraged 
by his example, suitable for the socie- 
ty of his offspring. He will have been 
too well conversant with the human 
heart to desire that his children should 
become acquainted with the world — 
the common plea for introducing them 
into the circles of fashionable festivity--** 
by mingling at once with its evils.-^ 
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He knows that a natural depravity, in- 
herent in every bosom, is hot likely to 
acquire a distaste for frivolity by fami* 
liarity with its scenes: nor to obtain 
a relish for religion by an habitual in- 
tercourse with its opposite. 

That combined effort which is made 
by the world against the principles of 
evangelical truth, and the power of vi* 
tal godliness^ is no where more pb- 
servable than in the manner in which 
the hours unoccupied by necessary bu- 
siness are expended. Here a systema-^ 
tic exertion is made to banish a salutary 
seriousness of mind, and to keep off from 
a conscious approach to the realities of 
eternity. Uence there is a tacit admis- 
sion that these very amusements distin- 
guish the acknowledged worldling from 
the more serious Christian. It is no 
diminution of the fact, or of its conse- 
quences, that this admission is a tacit 
one. True religion is never attacked with 
It fearless openne^. It is either assail- 
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ei ander a false name, or it is secret 
]y impugned. In the case before us, 
the effort is to merge all distinction in 
a spirit of worldliness, and to prevent 
the discovery of any difference between 
the citizens of two opposite kingdoms. 
Hence the pains to defend the consis- 
tency of popular recreations : hence the 
sensitiveness of many whenever that con- 
sistency is questioned: hence the anx- 
ious desire that professors of religion 
should not refuse their countenance and 
support to engagements which are now 
only silently admitted to make up much 
of the distinction^ but w^hich would then 
become a palpable line of difference. 

These truths deserve the most serious 
consideration of the true Christian. — 
He should remember that the mischief 
effected by a coincidence w ith the world 
is not that which is the result of pre- 
meditated evil. ' The false professor does 
not intend to lend the weight of his in- 
fluence against the common cause of 
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piety. His agency is carried en in- 
sensibly to himself. He niaj be sa- 
tisfied that he is not indeed prominent 
in usefulness^ but he will not willingly 
believe that he is doing harm. He may 
not aspire to a career of usefulness, and 
therefore care but little if his character 
do not stand high as a Christian ; but 
he will not be aware that his influence 
is far from being negative, and that it 
is contributed to the side of Mammon. 
It is this characteristic blindness to our 
real situation, generally attendant on a 
hypocritical or formal profession, which 
should make the following question a 
material point in the course of our self- 
examination — * on what side is the weight 
of oiir influence bestowed ?^ A frequent 
and conscientious inquiry of this nature 
would be an effectual means of making 
us acquainted with many of the secret 
particulars of our own hearts. 

Buch an inquiry especially becomes 
us in the present important aara of tb& 
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Church. If in the day of the Apostle 
Peter, an argument was drawn from 
the fleeting nature of the world, and 
the approaching advent of Messiah in 
his glory — ^if at that remote period it 
was of force to say — " Seeing then 
that aU the$e things shall be dissolvedj 
ivhai manner of persons ought ye to be 
in all holy conversation and godliness? 
the present aspect of the Church at 
large claims our most earnest attention : 
It calls for exertion, zeal, and care in. 
proportion to its present interest. It 
demands an increased vigilance; it re- 
quires a greater activity on the part 
of its members. 

No one who is conversant with the 
prophetic part of his Bible> and has 
taken an ordinary interest in ol^erving 
the political and religious state* of the 
world, can look with indifference, or 
without lively concern, on the appear- 
ances presented. He will see a state 
ef things which impoBes upon him 
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new duties,— lays him under new ob- 
ligations,— and calls into active contri- 
bution his talents, influence, time, and 
property* Now, even if the condition 
of Zion at large has not in times past 
called for enterprize from her mem- 
l)ers — if they were at liberty to rest 
supinely^ or to attend only to pritate 
duties, for want of opportunity of ex- 
tensive usefulness — ^the. Christian of the 
present day is furnished with no sucb 
excuse. He has before him a field for 
active employment He is furnished 
with ample opportunities of engaging in 
duties^ which are adapted to his taste^ 
and suited to the happiest exercise of 
his thoughts. Under such circum- 
stances, it must be worse than idleness 
to neglect the cultivation of the hearty 
the mind^ and the means of a Chris* 
tian philanthropy, for pursuits which 
distinguish and suit the inclinations of 
the worldling. 
IC 
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Here are objections taken from the 
state of the Church of Christy and our 
own corresponding obligations. They may 
indeed, appear of very little or no va* 
]ae to many who have profes^dly em- 
braced religion. But the reason will 
be, that the worldly professor of reli- 
gion, has neither knowledge nor inter- 
est in matters of this important cha- 
racter. And it would not be surprising 
if he were as unfavourable to the ope- 
rations of Christian benevolence and 
enterprize, as he would be jealous 
of an encroachment on his pastimes 
and pleasures. Here, then, he could 
see no argument: nothing relevant to 
his ou^n duty. 

The reader to whom these pages 
are addressed, is supposed to be in 
very different circumstances. He is 
supposed to realize the importance of 
every obligation, which changes of time 
arid events may devolve upon him.. He is 
supposed to approach the question which 
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is now to be left in his own hands, 
with less of a desire* to defend any 
pre-conceived prejudice or favourite prac* 
tice^ than to learn the whole truth as 
it is; with less disposition to cavil ^ 
than to open the mind and heart to 
conviction. 
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